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Handling Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods* 


handling of and rayon 
goods 1s rapidly becoming 
a specialized branch of the textile 
finishing industry, and it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to briefly review 
what might be termed of the 
present cay standard practices. As 
is well known, there was a bret 
a tew years ago when 
lically every cotton 
bleachery and print works advertis 
mi their ability to handle the new 
ravon fabrics, and this facet, coupled 
with the attempts of all sorts of 
cotton piece goods selling orgatiza- 
lions to merchandise cloths which 
were as equally unfamiliar to them 
as they were to the finishers, led to 
the flooding of the market with a 
large amount of poorly finished, and 
poorly merchandised rayon fabrics. 
As a result, the consumer lost inter- 
est for a while in rayon, 


piece 


Gradually conditions became 
stabilized, however, and a compara- 
tively small number of cotton and 
rayon constructions Look their 
places as staple cloths in the mar- 
ket. At the same time, the weaving 
und finishing of these mixed goods 
became concentrated in a small 
group of mills and finishing plan's 
which made their correct processing 
the subject of intensive study and 
research. 

When working with the two 
libres the physical difference is ot 
much greater importanee than the 
chemical, and this will continue 
until the manufacturers of rayou 


succeeded in developing a much 
stronger and more durable fibre. 


Many of the faults still found with 
the dyer of rayon ure due to lack 
of appreciation of the relative dilf- 
ference in the strength and elasti- 
city of the rayon fibre as compared 
to the cotton tibre. ravon 
is one Of the purest of the textile 
libres, and mat grades would requir. 
no preliminary scouring or bleach 
ing before dyeing were it not for 
impurities such as dirt and oil which 
accumulate in the manufacture of 
the eloth. Quite Often, however, 
the cotton used in connection with 
ire rayon is of a poor quality, nol 
combed, and as a result a vigorous 
cleaning is needed If the cloth has 
a cotton warp with the ravon in- 
troduced in the filling, it will re- 
quire malting to remove the starch 
materials used in sizing the wary 


\ 


*Paper read before the American Asso- 
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be carried 
machime or if 


varns. the malting may 
out at the singeing 
singemg is not required, the cloth 
may be run through 5 per cent of a 
mall extract on a two-howl padder. 
In the latter care must be 
laken to see that the cloth is thread- 
mi up loosely and that all guide 
rollers aré smooth and easy running 
in order to prevent fraying, If the 
ravon isin the warp, a miid scouring 
with soap and weak alkali will us- 
ually remove whatever size has been 
used mn slashing. 


Case, 


Care, Needed in Sizing. 
In this connec¥on care must be 
exercised im sizing rayon yarn, and 


i. is Safe to savy that the quality of 


the tinished fabric made from rayvoa 
warps depends largely on 
sults from the slasher rvom. The 
size box Should be as close as pos- 
sible to the drving eylinder, and the 
warp nol tmmersed, but merely re- 
ceiving the film of the size liquor 
carried around by the roil running 
in the mix, in the same manner as 
“slop-padding” is carried out in the 
dyehouse. This will prevent exces- 
sive stretching of the wet varn, and 
thus help in securing an even dve- 
ing. 

One of the requiremetits- of mos! 
cotton and rayon cloths is a smooth 
face when finished and this 
sitates singeing. For this operation 
a gas singer with not more than 
four burners of the split type is re- 
quired. In the case of plain weaves, 
such as “rayon alpacas” or “chif- 
fons,” the quality of cotton used in 
the warps determines the amount of 
singeing necessary. For rayon face 
labries, of which satins and dobby 
ligured goods are representative, one 
or two purners with reduced pres- 
sure will suffice. 

Whether the cloth should be run 
straight across the flame or up and 
down seems {to be largely a matter 
of personal choice, although it is 
safe to sav that for light-weight 
there is less danger if the 
former method is followed. 

lor the better grades when a vers 
light singeing is required it is pos- 
sible to use a regular silk beamer 
equipped with burners. 


rood re- 


hneces- 


goods 


After singeing and malting the 
cloth is readv for scouring and 


Much has been wriften 
“pro anu con” as to the necessity 
of kier boiling cotton and rayon 
plece goods, but it is now recognized 


bleaching. 


kr. Warner of the Pacifie Mills 


thal this is largely 
iwo factors: 


dependen| Li 
first, the quatity of the 
cotton used, and second, 
of rayon tn the fabric. Broadcloth 
shirtings, heavy and other 
firm coyrtructions wilh sraall raven 
stripes or effects mav be boiled in 
lhe pressure kiers with caustic 
In much the same manner as all cot- 
lon plece goods. and the processing 
fabrics is entirely 
being handled by the larger cotton 
bleacheries and print works. 

No exact formulae as to the quali- 
tv of caustic or bleaching assistants 
are necessary, as these depend upon 
local conditions and reqdirements. 
If due care is given to the physical 


fhe amount 


couti's 


of these almost 


handling of the fabric. the ravon 
will withstand the chemical treat- 
ments required Lo properly bleach 


the cotton. 

After kier boiling, the usual wash 
ing, scourmg and washing opera- 
lions are carried out in the rope 
form, after which the cloth is 
bleached with sodium hypochlorite 
and piled in bins, It is then well 
washed in the state, treated 
with an anti-chlor, and again piled 
down previous to drying. While 
heavier grades may be successfull, 
opened on a scutcher, the safest pro- 
cedure is to open the cloth to ful! 
width by hand over a “moon board.” 
and then lightly mangle before pass- 
ing over drying cans. 

The gain or “stretch” is an im- 
portant factor to the finisher, and 
bearing ‘this in mind it is undoubt- 
edly cheaper to process in the above 
manner all types of cotton and rayon 
piece goods which are not injured 
by the long handling required. 

For hghter weight fabrics such as 


rope 


ravon striped voiles, scouring and 
bleaching in slack washers gives 


rood results. and when three or 
more of these machines are hooked 
up in range if is possible to treat 
the goods quickly. Here again the 
quality of the cotton determines the 
length of time required, and the 
number of units through which the 
cloth is run. If scouring alone will 
clear the cloth sufficiently for dve- 
ing, three of these reel washers are 
arranged so as to allow for a soap- 
ing in the first two and a warm 
water wash in the third. For such 
work a good grade of olive oil soap 
mad? up 3 ounces to the eallon gives 
a thorough wetting out and scour- 
ing. The cloth is run continuously 


in the rope state, and from the last 
washe! lrucked to the dye- 
ing kettles without being dried. An 
arrangement of this sort will keep 
sufficient prepared cloth ahead to 
battery of four or 
more reel dyeing machines. 


mav be 


care of a 


io 
ant 


Bieaching in a Continuous Run. 

If bleaching is required, as is the 
case for whites and light tints it is 
possible fo group six or eight ma- 
chines of the Dolly washer type, so 
complete the scouring and 
washing 'n a continuous run. If the 
arger number of machines is avail- 
able, the routme may be varied ac- 
orcding to the construction of the 
goois and the amount of handling 
needed to obtain good results. Par- 
licularly for stvles which are sub- 
io be printed it is essen- 
lial to obtain a good “hotlom” dur- 
ng preparation, and this entails the 
complete removal of sizing materi- 
ais, cotton waxes and all other im- 
purities. In no other way is it pos- 
sible to obtain a clean, sharp print. 

For small orders, all of the above 
preparatory handling. may take 
single reel dyeing ma- 
chine, and this is the plan followed 
| dyehouses for runs up to 


as to 


Sequentis 


place on a 


iT) 


2100 vards After the successive 
steps of scouring and bleaching, the 


‘(iveing is carried out on the same 


machine, 

\c limes rayon and cotton crepes 
oemand, and.the processing 

labrics in general folldws 
along the lines already outlined, 
with the addition of a run in. the 
“dash wheel” or “laundry machine.” 
The length of time the goods aré 
lumbled in this machine varies 
greatly, depending on the construc- 
lion of the cloth and finish desired, 
and may run from one minute to 
Lwent minutes or more An olive 
ol soap made up one-half ounce to 
the gallon is usually the only scour- 
ng agent used, and from the laun- 
dry machine the goods are loaded It} 
ihe dye kettles. If bleaching is re- 
quired, this mav be done in the reel 
machine with 3 deg. Tw. sodium 
hypochlorite, running the goods 
eold for one hour or more, depend- 
ing on the degree of whiteness re- 
quired. 


are lit 
such 


If special equipment is not avail- 
able, scouring and bleaching may be 
successfully carried out on the jigs. 
\ typical treatment for a 1,000-yard 
roll consists of giving the cloth four 
ends at 140 deg. Fahr. through six- 
leen gallons of water, to which has 


1 


6 


been added 3 pounds malt extract, 
then running for six ends through a 
fresh bath at 160 deg. Fahr. made up 
of i% pounds chip soap and 4 
ounces of tri-sodium phosphate in 24 
gallons of water. The roll is then 


washed threugh hot water and cool- 


one end thiough cold 
water preparators fo bleaching. 
Fight to ten ends through 6 deg. 
soda ehemic. followed iwo wast) 


then a fresh bath otf bisu 
soda and a final cold water 


waters. 
phite 
wash 


fairly 


white and a 
well-hbotlomed res which 


for plain dyes will give 


develops 


level results 
If preparing for printing, tt is de- 
sirable to have the cloth as absorb- 


and if the rune a 


hoiling usualliv gives 


eri is 


fairl largwe 

the cheapest and best results. How- 
ever, if the equipment 1s not avall- 
able or the construction of the cloth 
Will not permit, satisfactory re suits 


obtained on the Dolly wash- 


jigs. 
In anv of the 


he 


thods, pet 


anpove mh 


Thay he substituted as the 
bleaching agent in piace of the hype 
chlorites. but il is not beme gener- 
ally used for cotton and rayon piec: 
goods 

lt is upon the dyer that- the r 
sponsibility is usually placed if th 
inished resull is not satistactory, 
and for this reason a great amount 


eontrel is 


Chemica 

sistentiv good results are to be ob- 
famed on cotion and ravon tabrics 
fhe statement 


\\ hen 


Was trequentts 
rayon began a few vears 
lo play an important part in the col 
fon industry tnat it might be dyed 
like cotton mm the machine, 


" 


soon found that this Was Dull pariis 
rue, and that to obtain best results 
much erealel (fare Weis il} 


Lhe mechanical handling 


yoods, and a large amount of re- 
search required to show the coiors 
best to unliormily. to 


dive lhe And ravon Salli‘ 


shade, to cover up bands due to ir- 
regularity in the manufacture of the 
ravon, and in general to cope with 
ihe numerous problems presented 
when the two tibers are used to- 


gether bhere is todays probabiy 


Ol textile dveing being accord. 
ed greater study, and although con- 
siderable progress has becn made in 
uch vet re- 


rm dveme can he 


solving these problems, m 
mams before 
assured. 
Merits of the Padder 

he machines chietly used are the 
padder, jig, and reel dyeing machine. 
For light and medium 
quired on 


firm cons! 
have been kier boiled and 
or otherwise 
well 


shades re- 
which 
bleached, 
prepared so as to be 

and thoroughly ab- 
sorbent, the padder gives the loWwest 
and production. Dé 
pending on the depth of 
fasiness required, the 


ructions., 


hotlomed 
Cost greatest 
shade and 
cloth may be 
over a reel and dropped 


batched up on rolls, or 
ihe padde 
In a DOX 
and 


divestull on 


through 


If the maximum penetra- 
with given 


shades is required, 


lastness 
pad 
batching the cloth and allowing the 
rolis to land fo hours be- 


any 


SUVerat 


lore drying is necessary. In this 
case, however, it is a difficult mal- 
ier for the dyer to judge from his 
batches just how they will 


compare in shades with the run, and 
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the extent to which the shade will 
change can only be determined 
through experience. In either case, 
the dyed cloth is take nto the drier, 
and here again the point to be care- 
fully watched 1s the tension on the 
wet cloth \ and 
guide rolls on the padder should be 
smooth and free running to prevent 
fravine of the cloth 


When results are required, 
either the jig or reel dveing machine 


rails 


tension 


faster 


is used. The latter machine is the 
most useful for all-around work, 
and there are very few cotton and 


rayon fabrics which cannot be suc- 
cessfully dyed on it. It has the ad- 
vantage of low and per- 
almost complete exhaustion 


color COSLS. 
mits of 
of the dvestuff 
Lions, ot 


For crepe construc- 

other machine 
preserves the well. The 
silk reel machine enables the dver to 
feed the color verv slowly, 
and when dyeing is complete, te run 
the fabric in an exhausted salt 
lion, which helps materially the 


covering power of sub- 
will not per- 


course, no 


effect so 
soiution 
soli- 


some of the 
stantive dyes. Time 
mit of a predlems of 
color application, but it may be stat- 
ed that the dveing of uniform shades 
on cotton and ravon is at 
difficull matter, for the 
viscose rayon 
high temperature, 


ig) produce il 


Ol 


Limes a 
reason that 
even abl a 
whereas in order 
ous finish if 
sirable to keep the shade of the ray- 


is de- 


close a) the Lion. and 
is requires, a lower dveing Lemp- 
erature, 

jig Is sed principally for 


dyeing goods requiring onty a slight 
preliminary treatment, in 
ont a wetting out. as weil as 
heavy goods woven with a 
amount of ravon thrown 
of the cioth such 
ings, 

are apt to 
cloth 
state. 


large 
to the face 
as satins, twill lin- 
The latter. if kettle dved, 
show streaks where the 
‘reased while in the rope 
This may also occur on plain 
weaves ol high count. Considerable 
difference of opinion exists as to 
the best material to use in the con- 
struction of the jig for general cot- 
ton and ravon work, alihough aft 
present the accepted practice 
iO be heavy soapstone tanks and 
Monel metal or brass fittings. which 
combintion permits quick cleaning. 
However, satisfactory results may 
be obtained on the ordinary wooden 
ig if precautions are 
that the 
cl 


SeCTIIS 


taken see 
immersion rolis and beams 
r amd true, and all mov- 
able parts free running. The details 
of and all 
be worked out with re- 
spect to the class of dvestuffs used. 
As a general rule. a bath is 
preferable to a long one wher the 
cotton and rayon mut be dvyed the 
same shade with direct dves, as this 
allows a lower temperature to be 
used and gives quicker exhustion. 


e smooth 
Lemperature, assistants, 
others must 


short 


After dyeing, the jie rolls are us- 
ually given a light 
available a run on the horizontal ex- 
iractor is of value in speeding up 
the subsequent drving. for in this 
case a large amount of the moisture 
in the roll has been removed before 
the ciotha over the drving 
cviinders. Some goods may be taken 
_irect to the dryer from the jig 
without mangling, and this seems to 
work well if the tension is watched 


passes 


econtaaning a small amount ol 


mangling If 


carefully .and the drying cans are 
not too hot. 

The finishing of cotlion and rayon 
piece goods may be considered as 
falling in two classes: first, the han- 
dling of fabrics which are 
starched, tendered and calendered 
on the respective types of machines 
used for cotton piece goods, and sec- 
ond, such cloths as require running 
on silk finishing machinery to obtain 
resiilts. In the latter class are 
fabrics as chiffons, crepes and 
the former, stripped 
voiles and other cloths 
ravon., 
While finishing 
chines are comparativels simple inl 
Lhe manipulation 
necessary to produce the maximum 
lustre and width on a given cloth re- 
quires constant study. 


Sizing Materials. 


fhose 


such 
Satins; In 
broadcloths, 


most of the 


construction. 


After dyeing and drving, the aver- 
a plain weave with cot- 


cloth of 
ton warp is sized on a 2-bowl] mangle 
running in conjunction with a ninety 


hoot renter Starches are seldom 
any extent. me io their 
opaque nature, with the result that 


any considerable quantity has the 
effect of clouding or dulling the lus- 
tre ofthe ravon. ‘Transparent gums, 
such as gum arabic, or zum traga- 
canth, along with #ulphonated oils, 
give the clearest and are 
used: mn proportions suiltable to ob- 
fain the proper body and tirmness. 
Specific formutae are of little value 
inasmuch as the type of bow! used 
in the mangle pressure applied, and 
heating facilities at the tenter large- 
lv govern the quantity of materzials 
needed, 


results 


One of the most common defects 
met with in rayon filled goods finish- 
ed through the regular sixty or nine- 
LV foot fenter is broken sel- 
vedges. In some cases these may be 
due to faulty cloth construction, but 
more often are caused by too rapid 
drying in the tenter. For rayon 
filled goods of light weight it is-de- 
sirable to reduce the amount of heal 
in the first If this is sup- 
plied by steam coils, reducing vaives 
may be used to advantage. If is like- 
wise a good practice to adjust the 
ihe tenter so as to reach 
the required width gradually. 

For the finishing of better grades 
of rayon fabrics it is necessary (to 
finishing machines, includ- 
ing the quetsch for sizing the goods 
and the silk tenter and calender for 
obtaming width and tustre. The 


Cotton 


section. 


sections of 


use silk 


quetsech works on the saine princei- 
ple as an ordinary starch mangle, 
except tnat it is lighter and more 


easy running In the ease of the 
tree-bow! type, it allow sthe finisher 
lo appiv evenly an exceedingly 
small amount of size or softener to 
the fabric. This is accomplished by 
passing the cloth through the upper 
nip of the machine, 

The tinishing solution is carried 
up ina fine film on the middle bowl, 
the bottom bowl revolving in a pan 
containing the solution, and the sur- 
plus being squeezed back by the 
lower nip The squetsch is some- 
limes equipped with a series of gas 
burners, arranged so as to partially 
dry the cloth before it is sent to the 
lenter. This arrangement is seldom 
used on cotton and rayons, however. 
In using the quetsch, care must be 
exercised to see that too great a 
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pressure is not exerted on the 
squeeze rolls, as otherwise the shape 
of the rayon fibre may be altered 
from that of a round to a flat thread, 
and the justre thereby impaired. 
After being sized, the cloth is 
dried and framed to width on the 
silk tenter. If run on the two-bowl 
quetsch, and a finished width 
to the original gray width is. desired, 


close 


two or more runs on the tenter are 
necessary. Most silk tenters differ 
from those used im cotton finrshing 


plants by being equipped with open 
burners alt the entering end. 
There are numerous ideas as to the 
efficient manner of regulating 
this heat, but they all have as their 
the rapid drying of the cloth 


most 


objec! 

Due to the physical properties ol 
ihe ravon fiber few finishing effects 
ean be produced on the calender, 
and in this respect it differs mate- 


riailv from cotton. Most cotton and 


ravon piece goods are given a run 
through a silk calender as a final 
finishing operation, ifs main value 
being in. stightls softening and 


smoothing out the cloth. Rayon does 
not perinil friction, sechremer 
charmeuse or the many combina- 
fions of these calenders which turn 
out the specialty finishes on all-cot- 
lon plece goods. 

The Palmer machine, in which the 
face of the cloth 1s carried against 
cylinders bs 
gives a solt 
eonsiderable 


produce 


one or more heater 
means of a felt blanket, 
mellow hand with 
sheen, and may he 
a lustre not unlike that ootained on 
all cotton goods by calen- 
dering, For satin face fabrics it pro- 
duces the best possible finish. Due 
io its hich initial however, if 
has not found general use in the 
cotton and rayon fieid. 


i) 


oa 
1] 


cost, 


Where the gums or other fintsh- 
ing materials have left .the eloth 


foo firm and boards afier drying, 
one or two runs over a button break- 


er wil soften it down and make the 
inish more pliable. Care must be 
exercised regarding the Lension, 
however, Or damage to the ravon 
wili result, and if must be borne in 
mind that the button breaker was 
originally designed for all silk goods, 
which possess much greater elas- 
Licity. 


At all stages of finishing, damp- 
ness must be guarded against, as the 
well-known property of raven to 
stretch under the slightes! provoca- 
lion when damp may result in an 
unevenly stretched piece of 
and possibly 


goods, 
necessitate pelinishing. 


Viscose Expands Force 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—Visecvose Co., 
manufacturers of rayon, will employ 
2100 adiational next 
~S weeks, bringing the total num- 
ber employed at the loeal plant to 
3,600 men and women, according to 
an announcement received here hy 
Treasurer Hendrixon of the 
company. 


workers in the 


COll- 


The 2100 men and women to be 
added to the present will be 
employed at the rate of 75 per week. 
If machinery is installed more rap- 
lily than is now anticipated the 
number to be employed per week 
will be inereased to 100 until the 
maximum number of 2,100 has been 
employed. 


force 


be 

<> 

4% 

ai 

if 
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“Why | Went South’ 


Guy Morrison Walker, in Manufacturer's Record, 


Beit writer of the following article, 


Morrison Walker has lone been 
recoe@nized as one of the leading lawyers, 
counters Thirty Years ago when just 
financial experts and economists of eur 


out of ecllewe. he astonished the banking 
world with a study ‘on trust companies 
that has since become a CLASSI 

For the past 25 years he has been one 
business doctors in the 
Lnited States In 1902 he was special 
counsel for the committe that reorgan 


ized the syndidat« of 
(‘leveland This syndidat« owning rail 
ed for over $100,000 000 but in two years 


wavy and light and power properties, fail- 
their properties Were reorganized with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a singel eredi- 
tor In 1907 when the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company of New York City closed 
its doors for what was the biggest bank 
failure ever in the United States Mr. 
Walker was electéd chairman of the com- 
mittee of depositors, and the plans that 
resulted in the reopening of the Knicker- 
bocker Company without loss were la’ 
lv his 

For more than 25 years Mr. Walker has 
ranged over the United States salvading 
wrecked properties, saving bankers and 
investors from bad loans and poor invest 


ments. seeking the causes of failure and 
finding the conditions that make for suc- 
CeRS He has been over Europe repeat- 
ediv and around the world twice lie has 
been consulted by the governments of! 
(*hina. India and Australia Hie is noW a 
hea n stor in the South, and owns a 


home and large plantation interests in 
Mississippi When asked by The Manu 
facturers Record why he selected the 
wrote the following remarkable presenta- 
tion of the advantages of that section 
statement should be distributed 
the millions of copies by Southern rat}! 
interests 

It has often been said that it takes an 
outsider to see the advantages of a place, 
as the people whe live there are too close 


to the opportunities to see them It is 
doubtful. if any Southerner knows al! [ 
t} point made b Mr. Walker ‘he cas 
ial itsider might never notice them— 
nly th trained observer and scientific 


economist would have fimured out these 


points Since they are demonstrated bys 
Mi Walker in his statement they are 
plain enough to all and will have egreat 
influence for the good of the South—FEd1i- 
tor Manufacturers Record.) 


1 had gone back and forth through 
Western states while a, student! 
in college and knew by personai ob- 
servation tha advice to 
young men had long been overdone. 
In a vague sort of way, I felt that 
if was time tor the South to make 
a new start: but, it was not until 
live years OF strenuous appren- 
liceship in Indiana, where had 
been born and educated, that I got 
my first opportunity to look ovei the 
South. 

In looking over the map, I had 
noted the fact that Little hiiock. Ark.. 
was in the geographical aud railroad 
center of that State much as Indi- 
anapolis, which I had grow 
from 35,000 to 175.000. was in Indi- 
ana, and so when I first started 
South I went to Little Rock with the 
wiea of locating there. But, a few 
months there showed me that Ar- 
kansas then was dominated finan- 
clally and economically by the cits 
of Memphis, so I went to Memphis 
and was admitted to the bar there. 
From Memphis I made a number of 
short trips through Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 

The tirst thing that drew me to 
the South was the extraordinars 
difference in land values. I had been 
accustomed in_ Indiana.  Tllinois. 
Missourl and Kansas [to values of 
from 860 to $200 an acre for improyv- 
ed lands and even 840 $50 an acre 
for rough pasture lands which if 
was impossible to cultivate. Even on 
the Paeitic coast I had heen aston- 
ished to tind $40 and $50 an acre 
asked for cutover lands that were 
still full of stumps, My first in- 
quiries in Mississippi brought forth 


‘2 


T) 


offers of any amount of land at 5. 
fo $8 an acre and even today there 
are thousands of acres just as good 
as the $50 an acre land anywhere 1n 
the North tha can be bought in 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
for between & and S10 an acre, 
Undeveloped Resources. 

The next thing thal impressed me 
in the South was the great natura! 
resources tha’ 
every hand that remained undevel- 
oped. It could easily be seen that 
this condition of undevelopmen! 
could rontmue much 
Certainly there were no possibilities 
of promt mm the overdeveloped North- 
ern States to compare with the 
undeveloped resources of the South. 
and this is still true today 

Another thine which astonished 
me was the low rate of taxes. There 
was, of course, good reason for this: 
The people of the South were not 
making much then and could not 
have afforded to pay high taxes had 
they been levied and many of the 
people were “land poor.” But, what- 
ever the reason, the fact remained 
that even in proportion to values the 
faxes throughout the 
States, were only about one-third or 
one-half as high as they were in the 
North and this condition prevails to 
ihis day. Even now, the taxes on 
mill and manufacturing properties 
throughout the South are only 40 o1 
00 per cent of the taxes on similar 
properties in New Engiand and the 
North Central States. 

The chief thing that the South 
needed aft that time was more rail- 
roads: for, transportation is the 
foundation of all development, and 
| soon became interested in a rall- 
road preposition, 

It was at this point during my 
vear in Memphis that I discovered 
something | had not noticed while 
living in Indiana, and that was the 
linancial domination of the cougtrs 
by New York City. Anybody who 
had a proposition too large lo be 
handled locally looked to New York 
City, and so | started for New York. 
There I stayed for 25 vears, practic- 
Ing my profession and reorganizing 
and financing railroad and public 
utility properties. I realized that 
New York Lily was not the best 
place in the country to live and 
make a home, but [ found by experi- 
ence thal to New York came prac- 
lLically all the live propositions of 
the country, and that one could sit 
in his office there and take his pick 
of the business of the whole coun- 
trv. krom 1896 to 1920. there was 
plenty to do in the reorganizing and 
financing of such properties, and so 
! was busy investigating the causes 
of failure or the lack of success, 
from one end of the country to the 
other. IL had reorganizations from 
New England to the Pacifie coast. 

It was not until after 15 Years of 
reorganizing and financing Northern 
properties that | was called upon jo 
reorganize a Southern property. 

Public Utility Properties. 

When I first considered this busi- 
ness, | was warned that it would be 
impossible to sell the bonds of a 
Southern public utility, because 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE SHUTILE PEOPLE 


Heddle Frames 


in all styles 


for every 


purpose 


SUPERIOR SHUTTLES 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


HARRIS 


OILS 


GREASES 


Cut Down 
Operating Costs 


—by using the best oil. 


HARRIS OILS are always uniformly high in 
quality, and are correct for the specific purposes 
for which they are intended. 


It is a proven fact that operating costs can be low- 
ered by the LUBRICATION ECONOMY that re- 
sults from using high quality oils like HARRIS. 


Harris Oils are made to meet every 
lubricating requirement. Full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Orderly Distribution Essential, Says Turner 


“There is probably nothing which 
industry desires more than an 
orderly distribution of its products,” 
Spencer Turner, president of the As- 
sociation of Cotton ‘Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, states in an 
article in the current issue of 
Wholesale, the new quarterly for 
the dry goods trade which has jus 
heen published. 

“For more than a hundred years 
the cotton textile industry has had 
great influence in inventing and per- 
fecting the machines and processes 
which have made mass production 
possible. The mechanization of in- 
dustry has enabled manufacturing 
costs he reduced Lower 
have broadened markets, created 
new wants, and by the very nature 
of competitive force have spurred 
industry to greater productivity. 

“Rut there must be a limil, a sat- 
uration point beyond which produc- 
tion cannot properly and profitably 
go unless it is supplemented by an 
adequate distribution. 


eosts 


“Production cannot! be blind. 
More than ever it needs the eyes and 
ears ol progressive merchandising 
io be wholly successful. In such a 
situation the wholesale merchant 
occupies a strategic position, for he 
is bv tradition one who has special- 
ized in the function of merchandls- 
ing 

“Change has 
characte! 
the textile industrs 
mean that the 


peered) ole of the 
decade in 
This does not 
industry has been im 


ot thie las! 


a static condition in the more re- 
mote past, but simply that the ex- 
periences of recent years seem to 
have raised more complex and more 
difficult problems than have been 
been presented previously. 

“Other industries and our entire 
environment have changed, too. Old 
conceptions of time and space have 
been completely altered as science 
and human daring have spanned 
oceans and continents in new ways 
and discovered new products or new 
processes to supplant the old. Mate- 


rial prosperity has created new 
habits. new tastes and new stan- 
dards of living. 

“These and other factors have 


been reflected in the new conditions 
which have confronted the whole- 
sale merchant and the sel!ing agent. 
Economic laws have operated in two 
distmet directions: 

i. Introducing new buying habits. 

» Creating new channels of dis- 
tribution. 

“The outstanding effect of the 
first has been seen in the new mer- 
chandising policy which has become 
familiar as hand-to-mouth buying. 
Some prefer to describe iL as “limit- 
ed” or “rational” buying. By what- 
ever term it is described it seems to 
be the evidence of change as a con- 
stant business factor. Instead of be- 
ing a symptom of maladjustment in 
economic structure if 
rather to be the expression of eco- 
nomic laws which operated inevita- 
blv at.a time when business read- 


justments were necessry. It hit hard 
hecause it was such a dark horse 
in the Distribution Derby, and so 
many had plunged on the old fav- 
orite — large orders and mass pro- 
duction. 

“It has exacted penalties and at 
the same time has emphasized the 
necessity for more careful atlention 
to simple economic principles. It is 
not difficult to find support for the 
psychology of limited buying. Op- 
erating under a system of rigid mer- 
chandise control the merchant now 
depends on a rapid turnover of his 
stock. Goods are not/ carried on 
shelves or in warehouses as they 
used to be. When this new method 
of merchandising was pul into etf- 
fect, it took the primary dry goods 
market by surprise. As that sur- 
prise has vanished, the mills evolved 
a method of meeting these new con- 
ditions. The counterpart of limited 
hbuving was a flexible or budgeted 
production, aiso based on reduction 
of inventories and rapidity of turn- 
over. It has thrown an added burden 
on the manufacturer because there 
is no one else to carry stocks. 

“There have been instances where 
orders have dwindled in size to a 
point that makes transportation 
costs all out of proportion, On the 
other hand it appears that a rational 
view of this new method of mer- 
chandising brings a large opportuni- 
ivy to the wholesale merchant to 
make his intluence fell as the manu- 
facturers barometer and index of 


business. Because the wholesaler is 
close to the ultimate consumer he 
has information of vital importance 
to these whose dealings are in the 
primary market and 
course of supply. 

“Economic pressure also has been 
responsible for opening up new 
chanels of distribution. It was only 
a few years ago that the country 
store al the crossroads was a fa- 
miliar and important outlet for the 
manufacturer and wholesaler of col- 
fon goods. The small store is stii 
a vital element in distribution, but 
its position has been completely al- 
fered in the last generation. 

“When the automobile brought 
good roads and greater mobility of 
the population the small country 
merchant had to yield. Sales of mer- 
chandise which had been made over 
his counter were now made in the 
larger towns and cities. Style was 
accentuated as an important factor, 
and its rapid fluctuations helped the 
drift away 


closer to the 


from the smaller store. 

“There also came the departinent 
store, the mail-order merchant and 
chain with their cconomies 
and modifications in the traditional 
methods of distribution.” 


sfores 


New Bedford, Mass.—Members of 
the Fine Cotton Kxchange, 
representing SO per cent of the tine 
goods looms of the country, voted 
Kriday to curtail production at least 
20 per beginning immediately 
and continuing until October 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


tion. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Improved 


Revolving Flat Card 


Our Cards contain many valuable improve- 
ments, including the Rigid Bend, mathe- 
matically correct at all stages of wear of 
the wire. Patented Flat Stripping Motion, 
Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals, and many 
other features worthy of your investiga- 
Highest quality of product at mini- 
mum cost of operation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 
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December Production 
Lower 


Average weekly 
standard cotton eloths during De- 
cember, 1927 declined 7.5 per cent as 
compared with weekly production 
in November, and 10.3 per cent as 
compared with the weekly produc- 
Lion in October, accordme to reports 
for the month just compiued by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Me: 
chants of New York. bnese taree 
months. Oetober, November and De- 
cember, are the only ones for which 
comparison of identical reporting 
groups may be made. The Decem- 
ber reports covers a period ot five 
WeEKS, 

Production during the five weeks 
of December was 372,042,000 yards. 
Sales amounted to 407,881,000 yards, 
or 1096 per cent of production. 
Shipments were 361,376,000 yards, or 
O7.1 per eent of production during 
the month. 

Unfilled orders on December Sis! 
amounted to 386,726,000 yards, an in- 
unfilled 


Stocks on 


crease of 13.7 per cent ove 
orders on December ist. 
hand at the end of the month wet 
303,201,000 yards, an increase of 3.6 
per cent during the month. 
Through the cooperation of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.. and by 
reason oO! the addition of new re- 
porting groups from the member- 
ship of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, the 
statishes at the end of the year 
were much more complete than the 
industry has ever had: but because 
of these additions the firures are not 
comparanle with data avatilable ‘a! 
the end of the year were much more 
complete than the industry has ever 
had: but because of these additions 
the figures are not comparabie with 
data available at the tirst of the 
ver. The reports are based on sta- 
compiled by 23 groups on the 
production and sale of standard col- 
ton cloths, and represent a _ ver'y 
large part of the manutacture and 
sale of these fabrics in the United 


states. 


Orderly Curtailment 
The process of orderiv§ curtati- 
ment among the mills of 
North and South Carolina Is having 
the desired effect. The market 1s 
steadying. 

Mills are now in position to take 
advantage of every break in the 
market and are operating only on 
orders which mean business. ‘They 
are nol laying up a big supply of 
varns to hold in stock. They are 
not creating surpluses, says The 
Concord Tribune, referring to the 
the scheme of moderate curtail- 
ment and keen study of market con- 
ditions. 

“That plan,” says the Concord 
paper, seems Lo be Lhe most logical. 
If may mean a suspension of work 
one day a week or a day and a half 
a week bul that is better than re- 
ducing wages or piling up surpluses 
thai will mean a shuldown of sev- 
eral weeks later on. 

“Within the past several weeks 
the textile market has been some- 
what steadier and there has been 
a distinct improvement in some 
lines. ‘That means that mills which 
thre weeks ago planned a curtail- 


production of 
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ed program are now in position to 
operate on full sehedule. The mills 
would have curtailed their work, 
however, if the orders had not come, 
on the theory that it is useless and 
expensive to fill warehouses just to 
be running. 

“There is less jealousy among the 
mills now. Trme was when one 
sought to make more goods than an- 
other despite the earnings, but tha! 
lime has passed. The mill men are 
watching the market with a keen 
eve and they are ready to hall opera- 
lions al the moment any great sur- 
plus appears. ‘They have learned 
that stockholders want dividends, 
not the honor of operating the most 
hours without profit.” Gastonia 
Daily Gazette. 


Georgia Mill Work 65% 


Columbus, Ga.—Production in the 
eotion mills of Georgia during the 
past two months is estimated al less 
than any other like period since the 
middie of the year 1926. During the 
month of December. the output is 
estimated at 65 per cent, 

It is difficult to determine’ the 
oulpul of the mills by the operating 
schedule, There are mills that 
operate oD hours per week, but have 
as many as 50 per cent of their 
looms stopped, with, of course, part 
of the preparatory equipment idle. 

Since Monday, January 2, there 
has been some slight curtailment, 
but an estimate of production taken 
the week before Christmas indicates 
fairly well what the following plants 
are doing today: 

Cochran Mills, Cochran, with 8&0 
narrow and 52 broad looms, 85 per 
cent of looms running 55 hours: 
Fagle and Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
1.874 narrow looms and 75 wide 
looms running 5O hours night and 
day, 8O per cent; Hogansville Mills, 
Hogansville, 92 looms running 90 per 
cent at 40 hours. 

New England Southern Mills. La- 
(irange, 90 per cent for 40 hours on 
112 looms, Lanett Cotton Mills, West 
Point, 1.810 broad and 600 narrow 
per cent for 50 hours: 
airtax Mills, West Point, 973 looms 
for 50 hours with 95 per cent run- 
ning: Snawmut Mills, West Point, 
“1 looms running 50 hours, 95 per 
cent. 

Langdale Mills, West Point, 400 
about 90 per cent. for 50 
hours Barrow County Mills, Win- 
der, 300 narrow looms, 55 hours at 
“) per cent; Riverdale Mills, West 
cent; and the Unity Cotton Mills, La 
Point, 340 looms, 50 hours, 90 per 
(irange, 133 broad and 30 narrow 
looms, 55 hours, 80 per cent. 


Better Cotton Urged 

(xoldsboro, N. C.—*“Grow a grade of 
cotton that will grade an inch as a 
minimum” was the advice of Dr. R. 
Y. Winters, director of the North 
Carolina agricultural station, Ral- 
eizgh, in a speech to farmers at the 
Belfast school. 

North Carolina mills now use 
about 500,000 bales of cotton a year 
and of this amount they purchase 
only about one-fourth in North 
Carolina because it is impossible LO 
purchase satisfactory staple for 
their purposes beyond that amount, 
he said, 


For bleaching Cotton 
We recommend 
SOLOZONE 


We are ready to prove 
that it can be done 
at no higher cost. 


You want; we give: 

1) a foolproof process 

2) greatest tensile strength 
oS) a non—yellowing white 


4)-.softness, elasticity. 


ASK US! 
“We 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Tycos Automatic Control 
on Drying Cylinders 


W the 7 ycos System 


of differential tem pera- 


ture control, the yarn is dried 


less on the large cylinder than 


where the same pressure system 


is used for both cylinders. The 


Tycos Recorder ard Regu- 
smaller cylinder, at a higher lator on Drying Cylinders 


temperature, removes the remaining moisture without ruptur- 
ing the surface coat. This does away with any roughness and 
decreases shedding. ‘The small cylinder seals the surface coat 
and produces a smooth and uniformly tough coat with the 
proper amount of moisture occluded in the yarn itself, all of 
which is necessary for economic loom production. 


Send for Illustrated booklet, “Blazing the Way 
to Slasher Room Profits,’ and Tycos Catalog 
for Textile Mills. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, CTD., 
LONDON 
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Whether in large or small 
quantities, the delegation 
of yarn converting to 


Duplan, secures the same 


expert. workmanship and 


carefully managed pro- 


' duction so capably con- 


¥, 


a 


tributing to the high rep- 


~ 


utation of Duplan’s own 


fabrics. 


DUPLAN SILK | 


CORPORATION 
we 
(Commission Department) 


135 Madison Ave., New York 
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Review of 1927 Marketing Problems 


cape vear 1927 was very change- 
able and difficult in the textile 
More than the 
“sual number of wholesale distribu- 


merehandising tield, 


tors retired from business and sev- 
eral importamt changes were under- 
distmibution of mill 
products. In the manufacturing di- 
vision the profits were better than 
in 1926, bul there was constant com- 
plaints throughout the year of the 
narrow which 


horced fa) operate Some Of The 


.1n lie 


itis 


troubles irose from the imsecurils 
niaterial prices, bul most of 
them could be traced to the imabilt- 
ty to secure volume orders ahead on 
which to predicate profitable quan. 
production. 


of raw 


The accepted system of carrying 
inventories, ordering goods 
in small quantities and generally re 
fusing to anticipate style changes or 
requirements, threw 
heavy burdens on the producers and 
distributors of goods of all kinas. In 
the opinion of many merchants the 
“unusual weather of last vear was 
more than ordinarily disor ganizing 
in merchandising. The effect was 
nrore noticeable in garment divi- 
sions of the industry and the fall 
and winter seasons were particular- 
ly disappointing. 

First Better Than Second Half, 

The vear opened with prospects 
very good and as a whole the tirst 
part of the year was better than the 
last half. But spring floods along 
the Mississippi was a very unset- 
tling untluence. A coal strike mm the 
soft coal tields affected business ad- 
versely in the Middle Western 
States. The contracted business in 
the automobile trade and the steel 
trade affected many distributing 
centers and also led to hesitatiou in 
the heavier end of the cotton indus- 
try and in some lines of other divi- 
sions of the textile trade. 

[t beeame evident in the earls 
spring that a very substantial re- 
duction im the acreage planted to 
cotton would take place and before 
the Government cotton estimates of 
the vear were completed it was 
manifest that there would be a re- 
duction in the yield of approximate- 
ly 5,000,000 bales compared with the 
preceding season. 

Rayon Industry’s Growth. 

The rayon industry continued [to 
grow by leaps and bounds and be- 
fore the year closed it had attained 
a position where its leaders had de- 
termined to enter upon a plan to 
enable the industry to stand alone 
and as independent as possible from 
other textile divisions. More fabrics 
of all rayon or chemical fiber con- 
tent were produced and sold, while 
other textile divisions used rayon in 
larger quantities for decorative or 


Slriaiitl 


other purposes. 

The rayon output of about 6,000,- 
Oo) pounds ten years ago had risen 
in the course of 1927 to 75,000,000 
pounds annually. This huge output 
was consumed, together with im- 
ports of nearly twice the volume of 
any preceding year, and with a 
carryover from 1926 fully consumed, 
it was estimated that this country 
used in 1927 at least 100,000,000 
pounds of a textile fiber hardly 
known outside of the laboratories a 
quarter of a century ago. 

In November, 1926, rayon prices 


dropped back to the lowest levels 
ever’ quoted, when they were 55s a 
pound below any pre-war level. 
When the year opened the prices 
were advanced 10 per cent and they 
held stable throughout the vear on 
mos! of the populal fut the 
increasing output of the tine super- 
qualities-and the greater competi- 
tion to secure business in that direc- 
tion led to reductions that promised 
fo continue owing to the wider field 
that appears to be opened to cloths 
into which they go, and to the exten- 
sive plan under way to increase the 
output of the finer fibers in this 
eountry and abroad 

Despite the marvelous growth of 
ravon production and consump{1on 
in the country durmeg the year, the 
consumption of silk and cotton in 
the mills of the country was greater 
than ever. A notable feature of 
rayon development in the last half 
of the vear was a substantialiy in- 
consumption of chemital 
fibers in wollen mills. Some carpet 
mills have also begun to introduce 
if into some of their products. 

Wool Industry Liquidated. 

The weo! goods industry in 1927 
touched the lowest point of after- 
war depression in the volume of! 
production but al the same time in 
the last half of the year it began to 
give evidence of a recovery that bids 
fair to hold for some time. A frise 
in the woo! values in world markels 
was a strengthening factor. In the 
past two or three years many inel- 
ficient plants were crowded out of 
the business and the stronger plants 
were able to tmaugurate greater 
economies in production and mer- 
chandising, 


creased 


A notable survey of the industry 
was made during thi year and soon 
after its conclusions were digested 
bv the trade steps were taken to In- 
augurate a degree of co-operation 
similar to that which had been un- 
der way in a limited sense in silk 
and cotton industries. The. financial 
standing of the larger corporations 
that have weathered the after-war 
readjustment period gives promise 
of a greater degree of stability than 
has been seen in the industry in 
industry in some Lime. 

The largest unit of production in 
he trade showed a decided gain in 
the variety and. volume of its out- 
pul, a substantially reduced inven- 
tory and a healthier financial condi- 
lion. ‘The character of dress goods 
fabrics showed a notable change to- 
ward lighter weights and finer 
varns, especially in the worsted di- 
visions, 

Record Yield of Cotton. 

In the colton goods division the 
mills were helped greatly by the 
record vield of eotton in the crop Of 
1926-27. Starting at the first of the 
vear with prices of New York mid- 
ding spots at 12.80c, which proved 
to be the lowest point, prices Tose 
moderately to the end of April, 
when spots were quoted at 15.30c 
It was then apparent than an acre- 
age reduction of at least 20 per cen! 
could be relied upon. 


A strong speculative movement 


started in August and in that month 

the spol price advanced 5c a pound 

from 18.25¢ to 23.25¢. On the day be- 
‘Continued on Page 27) 
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President M. J. Warner in his ad- 
dress before the Converters \sso- 
cla at its annual banquet in New 
York sald that a period of better re- 
lationships between mills and con- 
verters is in prospect. This co-oper- 
ation, he asserted, was the only sal- 
vation for the textile trade which 
has been “set aside from the family 
of prosperous industries.” 

Mr. Warner based his belhef on 
the facet that a body of interests 
were represented for the first time 
at the associations dinne! His ad 
dress was: 

“From one end of the country to 
the other, and wherever the lan- 
guage of trade is spoken, it is Known 
that the eotton textile industry ts al 
this time the least fortunate of all 
lines of endeavor. In our inter- 
eourse with others we seeming! 
show reasonable intelligence, and 
coming out of our co-ordinated ef- 
forts beautiful merchandise is pro- 
duced, and if our higher order of 
lextile developments can be referred 
fo mia supertative sense then if 
must be true that our staple goods 
are equally satistactory from the 
standpoint of manufacture 

Industry Without Foundation. 

“Though we have merchandise 
lhat meets the demands of the most 
exacting consumer, we still wobble 
“round without purpose 
or direction. An intelligently con- 
ducted search must certainly dis- 
close the reason whv we are sel 
aside from the family of prosperous 
industries, and with the source of 
fault once definitely located there 
should be those within our trade 
who have the necessary spirit of 
leadership to point the way to bet- 
ter things. 

“As an industry we are a struc- 
ture without a foundation, rocked 
even by the mildest zephyrs: we 
stand erect only in the Dalmiest 
weather, but tremb.e at every frown 
of the elements. 

“In each of our particular trade 
groups there are those that have 
cultivated hobbies, who by close ap- 
plication and long = study have 
brought to the surface the other 
fellow'’s faults. The converter con- 
cludes that more of the spirit ot 
friendliness on the part of the mill 
inferest would be to his everlastime 
benefit. The mill, in turn, regards 
the demand of the converter for a 


- lower price as something tun the na 


lure of a conspiracy: a s ashing al 
his vitals. 
Trade Shifts Blame 

“The finisher and the converter 
can be said to have ‘buried the 
hatchet’ and have ugreed to provide 
for their future differences in a 
peaceful and orderly manner, bul 
now we come toa picture less satis- 
factory. The Jobber charges mos! 
converters, and many mills, with 
Mie offering of merchandise direct 
his customers, and those a0) 
charged contend that the wholesaler, 
by his newly adopted policies, has 
io a serious degree stepped out oft 
iis function as the exclusive dis- 
fributer for the products of the 
manufacturer, has set himself apart 
as a separate and independent unl 
of the trade with no obligation other 
than to serve his own interests as 
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Predicts Closer Mill C 0- Operation 


he understands tt. and that that 
eonclustion has confused the pro- 
ducer’s plan of distribution, leaving 
him (the manufacture with no 
allernative other than to find a 
market for his goods wherever pos- 
sih'e, or to turn his business over 
lo the tender mercies of a recetver- 
ship 

“This bmef sketch provides only 
for the relationship between one 
branch of the industry and another, 
but within each of the various 
branches of our trade there is a 
state of affairs even more chaotic. 
That which best serves one conver- 
fer is not aeceptable fo another: the 
small moll cannot subseribe to the 
policies of the larger units, which is 
likewise true as between the old 
mill and the new one: a section of 
lhe wholesale trade shows a more 
ihan normal interest in branded and 
nationally advertised goods, while 
others lean ii atl opposite direction. 
Wholesalers located in distant sec- 
lions acclaim the principle of store 
delivery by the producer, which 
with equal emphasis is opposed by 
fhose distributers situated nearer to 
the source of production. So we Can 
go on with the story to endless 
length, and make of it a veritable 
Chinese play, but that would no bet- 
ler serve the purpose, 

“While we know today that spe- 
cific faults can be corrected. and 
trading policies altered by confer- 
ences between representatives of 
the respective interests affected still 
the process is slow, tedious and dis- 
couraging, for though we meet pur- 
suant to a petition of one branch to 
the other the underlying spirit is 
other than as it should be, or as if 
must be if the greatest measure of 
accomplishment Is Lo be expected, 

“Let us for the moment turn our 
thoughts in the direction from 
which a reasonable stabilization can 
be looked for, if that ean be found. 
Is if not a fact that out of a spirit 
of Traternity and good fellowship a 
most yielding disposition toward. eo- 
operation can be hoped for? Am |] 
wrong in concluding that co-opera- 
lion is the matenmal from which we 
must build a foundation under the 
cotton goods trade structure? What 
is there in this gathering tonight 
that is outstanding? Am I net ecor- 
rect m stating that this is the first 
occasion thal a body of mill interests 
has met with the converters of their 
products? 

“To properly appraise the value of 
this event I have only lo lake our 
flhoughts back to the beginning of 
the vearly courtesies that brought 
fhe tintisher and the converter into 
a closer and more friendly relation- 
ship, and then to visualize what has 
come out of that expression f { good 
will, \re we here setting up an- 
other milestone that will mark the 
road that leads to better things? = | 
sincere.y hope so, for in making 
fhese gestures enduring we are 
huilding that thing which is so vi- 
fally necessary in our trade. When 
we can come together for the dis- 
cussion of our respective problems, 
and with the determination to help 
each other, then, and then only, will 
our industry be on the way to a 
better future.” 


CROWN 
A thin boiling starch made especially for the tex- 
tile trade. 
Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. 
Every shipment the same. 
Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Elimimates changes in formula for size mixture. 


A starch that makes satisfied customers. 
Our service department and research laboratory 


will gladly assist in your sizing and finishing 
problems. 

We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


PENICK & Forp, LTp., INC. 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Southern Representatives: N. &. Representatives: 


Le. Morrison, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 
“7 8. C. Boston and Worcester, 
Cc. Lassiter, Greensboro, Mass. 


N. C. Providence, R. |. 
J. H. Altmand, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wear, Dalias, Texas 


NEVER DRIPS—REDUCES FIRE HAZARD 4 


a TRADE 


Overhead Shafting 


should be 


(;rease 


lubricated with Albany 
Lubricates thoroughly—never 
drips on floor nor fabric. Serving tex | 
tile mills for 60 years. a 


Always look for the Al- 
bany Grease Trade Mark 
—vrefuse substitutes. 


Your dealer can supply 
you. if not, write us. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS 
Inc. 


6 Varick Street 
New York 


SERVING TEXTILE PLANTS FOR 60 YEARS 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


. Card Banding. 

banding and splice them 

By J. B 
Loose Pulleys. 
ditor: 

In specifying loose pulleys 
spinning iIrames and twisters wha 
ix [he hest kind ola ley i) 6) if 

AIK 


Preventing Full Spools from Falling 
on the Floor. 


In our large 
we handle ove! 


spooling departnent 
SOON) 


} spools 


laity hese are piled on the spool! 
er top creels Bult of tnem 
flail on the floor, ‘These: get soiled 
and some are broke! What is i 
best way to overcome this state of 
ihines? 


Putting on Leather Rolls. 


[| would like for 
me the proper way-to put a leather 
overed roll in a spinning frame 
Which side of the lap should be 
marked with a dot or arrow? 
he roll held in front of vou facing 


which side of the 


“Ome one to 


ihe machine on 


cemented tap should the mark | 
We are on 7-8-iInch staple cotton. 
making hosterv varn. 12/1 to 18/1 
iow manv rolls should be consum 
ed per week af 55 hours | irame” 


Pitch of Bevel Gear. 

Piease ask the following ques.ion 

in your Disc 


Department 


Will some one give me a rule fo: 


working oul the pitch of a hevel 
cear? Dixie 

Question on Carding. 
editor: 

Please advise what iS he 
proper number of beats per inch to 
gel a cican tap on 13 ounce lap on 
preakers, intermediates and lin sh- 

Also I wish to get information 
irom a practical man who seis his 
flats on 4-10 on Saco-Pet! ang 
in arrangemen (Woes hie ake 


of his flats and how to prevent fac- 


the tla | ive irouple Wilh 
liats facing on back side. The cards 


are level, clothing 
cards third floor and suffer 
from tots of vibratio l use 6 ft. 
in. bell to drive flats \iso what is 
the best get a hook of Wire, 
Anxious. 


good, but our 


Ff 
ere 


Answer to Puzzled. 


(on this 
lished HT) 


pare last week 


asking for a size 


we pub- 
signed “Puzzled.” 
flormuia for 20s 


writer. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin 1s open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
imformation on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week 
De not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
We will take care of that part of it —Edstor. 


making i- 
3.40 vard goods. 


used 
harness twrls. 

We have received several answers 
nquirs As each of them 
recommends a different sizing com- 
within the 

publication 
particular srzing 
formula, we have for- 
warded the several answers direct to 
the question. 


i? 
pound and net 
provinee of. this 
recommetla any 


Comnomed or 


fhe man who sent im 


Answer to X. X. 


What is the rule to show the gain 
when changing from 1%-inch and 
bobbins to i%-inch rings 
and 25-32-inch ‘bobbins, and how 
uch is gamed thereby? 

This is a question of area. The 
is found by squaring 
the diameter and multiplying by the 
‘onstant O.7854 From the area ol 
area of the bobvin diame- 
removed, so as show 
he actual area left for the yarn. Do 
he same for the larger ring and the 
larger bobbin, and the difference he- 
tween the two will show the gain. 

Example: 

i%™% meh ring 
% inch bobbin equals 
area: left for varn “1 964-1000 area: 
l% inch ring equals 2 761-1000 area: 
bobbin 479-1000 
left for yarn *2 282-1000 area: 
shows 318-1000 area additional! 
space for varn. Technical. 


area oft al circle 


ring. the 


ier musi De 


equals 2 405-1000 
141-1000 


equais 


Answer to Insulator. 


Editor: 

Insulator has a peculiar problem 
‘oO solve. His twister bobbins fit on 
pindlies which measure 390-1000 of 
an inch in diameter and tiie spindles 
oO through the full length of the 
bobbin. But he says that these bob- 
bins must fit spindles on insulating 
machines which are 394-1000 of an 
inch in diameter. He also says these 
short and only 
through one-half of the bobbin. 

Vv answer to this would be to 
suggest boring out only the bottom 
half of the bobbin to say 500-1000 of 
an inch. In this wavy the bobbins 
will fit the insulating machine spin- 
dies... And ag the top of the bobbin 
willgwemain the same as before, it 
will fit the top half of the twister 


~ 


spindles . are pass 


spindle. So far as the boltom half 
of the bobbin is coneerned the bob- 
hold the bobbins in 
place, and the bobbin wil not wob- 
Try this compound- 
ing of bobbin reamime and believe 
it will work out all right. Compound 
bobbins has worked 
(1). K.. in other mills, and that is why 
| have answered Insulator as I have. 
But the bes! way would be to have 
ihe spindles alike Engimeer. 


bin sea will 


ble at the top 


reamime of 


Answer to Speed. 


What is the remedy to prevent the 
bands from running off, when the 
bands and spindles whorls are of the 
right size? 

In this case the cvilindei should be 
raised; as the bands run off on the 
down side of the spindle whorl. If 
they ran off on the up-side, the 
eviinder should be lower, but this 
rarely happens. because the ten- 
dency of the band is to drop and run 
off, rather than to rise and run off. 

Bander. 
Get Busy Weavers. 


Editor: 


Ii looks as though most of the 
mills are making cloth in their card- 
ing and Spinning rooms. I notice 
that the majority of questions in 
vour Discussion Page deal with 
carding and spinning or some other 
phase of manufacture not related to 
weaving. I would tke to see more 
of the weavers make use of this 
page and more answers sent in to 
the question they might ask. Is is 
possible that the weavers are all so 
rood, or do they just hate to talk? 

L. A. B. (Weaver 


| notice that Card wants a plan by 
which he can doff his full cans on 
I would suggest he get a new 
set of card hands, a grinder includ- 
ed, Then allow the proper time 
to fill the cans and have them doff- 
ed righ! on the minute. He should 
aiso have a stop-motion on his cans 
so as to avold waste and make it 
convenient for his card hands. 

Bob. 


cards. 
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Answer to Huntsville. 


What are the advantages of in- 
creasing the speed of the ring rail 
on spinning frames, and can as 
much yarn be put on the bobbin? 
The advantages are thai less snar- 
ly bobbins are made because the 
ends will cross oftener. The broken 
ends can also be found on the bob- 
bins easier. The work wiil also run 
better ends are 


heecanse the kept 
more events 


fensioned. 

Pheoretically less yarn will be pul 
on the bobbin, but practically the 
difference is negligible. N. 


Answer to Specd. 

Replying to the question by Speed, 
it. may be that his trouble with 
bands running off whoris on the 
down side of the whorl is caused by 
the way his bands are put together. 
It would be a good idea if he would 
check pp to see whether the knots 
are too large. 

Pee Dee. 


Answer to Huntsville. 


I note the question by Huntsville 
in regard to speeding up the ring 
rail on his spinning frame. He wants 
Lo Know if as much yarn can be put 
on the bobbin. 

some men claim the yarn will run 
off the bobbin better if the ring rail 
is speeded Lip). I never could see 
any advantage in doing so. Of course 
you want to put the yarn on the 
bobbin as firmly as possible. You 
can put on as much yarn by regu- 
lating the pick, or. by taking up the 
gear to fewer notches. Pee Dee. 


A Letter 


C. R. Miller Manufacturing Company 
Dallas, Texas. 
January 10, 1928. 

Mr. David Clark, 

Southern ‘Textile Bulletin, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Dear Mr. Clark: 


Permit me to offer just a word of 
commendation on the editorial in 
your issue of January 5th, entitled 
“Another Year.” The sentiment 
containea in vour article I think is 
quite appropriate for the season. 

We are prone to look at the ac- 
cumulation of worldly goods which 
we may acquire, but too few of us 
ihink of the happiness and pleas- 
ure that may be ours if we try as 
we go through life to shed sunshine 
and happiness and accumulate a 
wealth of friends. We will then 
leave behind the memory of one 
who was a friend to man. 

I feel sure your editorial will give 
many of us an inspiration that will 
be well worth while. 

Very truly yours, 
AL. CULBERSON. 


Vice-president. 
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Carders’ Division To Meet 


Wednesday 


this 


Division 
Association will 


The’ Uarders’ 
Southern ‘Textile 
meet at the Jefferson Hotel, Colum- 
hia. S. (., Wednesday, January 25th. 

The meeting will be called to 
order ati 10 o'elock, Wednesda, 
morning by J. O. Corn, superiten- 
dent, Hampton Department, Pacific 
Mills. who is also chairman of the 
Carders’ Division 

Mr. Corn states that this meeting 
will differ from the recent meetings 
this division has held, in that the 
discussions will not be technical as 
they have in the past. 

The subject for discussion at this 
meeting will be: “What are my 
duties as an overseer.” 

This subject, Mr. Corn. states 
should be of considerable interest to 
all overseers as well as superinten- 
dents because there are so many 
things which are required of operat- 
ing executives outside of the techni- 
calities which go to make successful 
overseers and superintenuents. 

In announcing the meeting, Secre- 
lary Gregg, of the Southern Textile 
Association said: 

“Mr. Corn wishes everyone .to 
come prepared to discuss this ques- 
lion fully, and he assures you that 
if you will come prepared everyone 
attending the meeting will leave 
being a better operating exeeutive 
than he was before, because with 
the question well analyzed you can 
determine wherein vou are weak 
and can improve and begin building 
up these weak pornts. 
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“Ash the majority of the cotton 
mili men know, Mr. Corn is consid- 
ered one of the best manufacturers 
in the South and an authority on 
carding: a man highly capable of 
leading this discussion, and mainly 
the person who has been responsible 
for the great amount of good this 
Division has been to the textile in- 
dustry of the South. 


“We urge every cotton mill 
superintendent and overseer who 
can possibly do so to attend this 


meeting.” 


Hines To Address Combed 
Yarn Spinners 


Giastonia, N. C.—-Walker D, Hines, 
president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc.. will address a meeting 
of the combed yarn spinners of tne 
two Carolinas at a meeting to be 
held in Gastonia Saturday, January 
"8. A luncheon will be tendered the 
visiting spinners at that time by the 
Giaston Countv Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, in the Masonic temple. 

Decision to this end was reached 
at an enthusiastic meeting of the 
association held Monday night im 
the dining room of the Masonic 
temple. It was found that Mr. Hines 
could stop over several hours while 
on his way back to his offices in 
New York from a meeting in Atlanta 
of another section of the textile in- 
dustrv. It will be the first time he 
has met with the combed yarn spin- 
ners and it is expected that the 
meeting will be one of real impor- 
fance to the industry 


Less Cotton Is Consumed 


Washington. D. C.—Cotton con- 
sumed during December, the Uensus 
Bureau announced. totaled 543.508 


hales of lint and 51.844 of Iimnters, 
compared with 625,680 of lint and 
62.041 of linters in Novciober ard 


602.086 of lint and 53,960 of linters m 
December a vear ago. 

Cotton on hand December 31 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 1, 
707.326 bales of lint and 202,370 of 
linters, compared with 1,551,336 of 
lint and 172.261 of linters on No- 
vemper 30, and 1,763,739 of lint and 
140.564 of linters on December 31 a 
yvear ARO 

In public storage and at com- 
5.655.736 hales of lint and 
linters, compared with 5,- 
069.418 of lint and 54.735 of linters on 
November 30, and 6,548,257 of lint 
and 57.113 of linters on December 
°{ a year ago. 

Imports during December totaled 
11.211 bales, compared with 28,285 in 
November and 460) in December 
a vear ago. 


presses 


Of 


Exports - for December totaled 
767.314 bales. including 22.574 bales 
of linters, compared with 999,501 


and 17.697 in November.and 1,531,- 
2907 and 27.290 in December a year 
ago. 


Cotton spindles active during De- 
cember numbered 31,715,388 com- 
pared with 32,269,478 in November 
and 32,489.570 in December a year 
ago 

Stalistics for 


cotton growing 


States follows: 
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Cotton consumed during Devem- 
ber totaled 406,710 bales, compared 
with 468.596 in November and 438,- 
511 in December a year ago. 

Cotton on hand December 31 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments 
206,411 bales, compared with 1,131,- 
156 on November 30 and 1,225,121 
in December 31 a year ago 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 5,349,369 bales, compared 
with 5.608.551 On November 41 and 
6,261,791 on December 31 a year ago. 

Colton spindles active during De- 
cember numbered 17,891,270, 
pared with 17,877,478 in 
and 17,404,764 in 


ant}, 


com- 
November 
December a yea 


Book on Mill Arithmetic 


Cotton Mill Mathematics is the 
hame of a new text book just pub- 
lished by Smith, Hammond & Go.. 
Atlanta. The authors are W. §&. 
Smith, overseer of weaving at the 
Pacolet Mills. New Holland (7a.. and 
hos. H. Quigley, of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. 


The book is written for the cotton 


mill man or hov who knows no 
mathematics and should fill a need 
that has long been felt for a hook 


of this type. It takes the beginner 
step by step through practical prob- 
lems In carding, spinning and weav- 
ing. If is especially adapted for day, 
night and part-time schools in mill 
communities. 

The book has 336 pages, with 34 
iliustrations. It is attraclively print- 
ed and bound. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


edge Harness, 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 


Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America — 


Southern Representative: 


GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 


AND REEDS 


= 
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Effect of Temperature and nol quite satisfactory in the card y»ormal conditions were less so and heen treated as if it were a sub- 
wl creas the al and arns spun under the monsoon, slance obeving straight-line laws. 
Humidity on Cotton he yarns 


e monsoon conditions are salistactory or highes! humidits cond:lions were, H complex system ot two states 
Spinning throughout. in general, very smooth and free of cellilose, one “dispersed,” the 
The varn spun under medium- from crimp. The yarns appeart dto other “locked.” Dispersed cellulose 
fhe Indian Central Cotton com iiryvy conditions is the least satistac- be affected by the different condi- stretches much with small mcreases 
mittee has just published an tater- ary om appearance, and thal spun lions so far as their evenness and of tension, stretching as much as 30 
esting papel or WoOrK OF he fhe Monsoon conditions ihe naippiness were concerned, W hen per cen hetore breaking, and, 
Fechnological Laboratory on the most satisfactory. but these differ- fhe varns had been kept tor some though al no degree of extension 
of mperature ang Cnices practicalls pre ar when months. the difference belweern the completely elastic, can Pocover as 
iy on Cotton Spinning, in pa hiculal fhe varn is conditioned varns was nol pronounced, much as one inch in ten after re- 
reference to conditions n Bompay, / Within the limits of Lempera- A ‘i - moval of tension. 
spinning ure and humidity within which Tension Import in Handling Depend on Locked Cellulose 


fhese tests have Pel carrie out. i 
n dunlieate int Rayon Ordinary rayon contains both dis- 
His Val and tast rule as to the “onditions — — 
; ni , | ing proportions, and it is on the de- 
differe) sis ondit tons nedium-dryv, normal, or monsoon 
4 ity rhe Ravon is easy to weave, knil or gree of which locked cellulose ts 
nit seribed braid if tension and friction are net present that the physical character- 
aS TOLIOWS part being Inappreciable 
was the advice given British manu- point all the tension is absorbcd m 
: general, 1 omy: laken ractiurers \ W vkes, textile stretching Kreacer mcrements 
ned , 0) hat the processing of tiv naterial specialist, in an address before the until the thread breaks. | p to ihis 
va in colton-spinning and the quality Leeds association Fabrics contain- vield-point the stretch is recovered 
tO oo) per CCl of the spun varn are no! seriously ing strained yarn sometimes appear if the tension ts removed, while 
Normal—conditions such that affected Dy the Process. passable when sold, bui very un- afterward only a decreasing pro- 
Bit rg) Was heme nt relative himidi- sy@htis tel washing welting in portion ix recovered. 
grees | and ine me ive fitinidity lies as low as 40 per cent, but that, fhe rain ee ip oul ‘riction 
Vl mal conditions are probably best for lulose to the completely elastic bul 
ture Was lension, he. sal | Running «he contains approximately 60 per cent 
grees FF. a he relative humidi 6) Bon bay conditio are prac- round a el red is quite enou * ” dispersed and 40 per cent locked 
ahout 70 4 rithe essing of weaken hread considerabsy ; cellulose In varn strained by, ex- 
Mit cit tial re ti} LO) 1) ead are at io Onl, cessive Person the thread is brittle, 
este were, Phe effects of humidity on end AO CRC an hard, elastic, strong, while in the 
Comiort. tie Spinning as Vielthods which give complete Sii('- unstramed the fhread is Capa- 
ditions are more satrstacvor’s han fests are somewhat inconsistent. The eess with cottcn or woo! fail badly bie of anpout 20 per cent extension, 
ther of the extreme conditions varns spun under the low humidits when applied to ravon, because the has tittle elasticity, and is soft and 
For workability of the mate- conditions were soft, very. lively, slight differences are not appreciat- phable. 
ial the medium-drs ndilions are and full of erimp lhe varns under edd he trouble is that rayon has \ faint bright line across the 
The machinery manufacturers whose products are at 98-99'°. efficiency under difficult conditions with 
shown here, have chosen Diamond Roller Chain for in- lowest possible maintenance cests. Diamond Chain is 
ternal drives because tests proved that it performs x high speed drive—efficient to 3600 r. p. m. 


In this Reduction lL nit made by Wa .hington Machinery Depot Prectos & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, seplaced gears 


at lacoma, 15 h. p. ts handled with a r. duction of 46 io /, with Diamond Koller Chain in ihis 2-cylinder Garnitt 
both triple and single chain being used WU achine and obtained a steadier, more flexible drive. 


As internal drive and plant drive ina score of indus- Designers of mat hinery in the Textile field should 
tries, this chain—both single and multiple strand—is have our new Booklet No. 104—‘Simplifving and Im- 
proving that “Rolling Surfaces Discourage Wear.” proving Machine Design.” 


THE DIAMOND CHAIN & MEG. CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Representatives: 

4. N. VAL GHAN, JR. MOORE-HANDLES HARDWARE CO. T. PATTERSON CO. | 

Greenville, S, C. Birmingham New Orleans 


DIAMOND ROLLER 


| 

| 
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width of the fabric, commonly call- 
ed a bright pick, is a frequent oc- 
currence. This is often due to the 
introduction of a weft thread which 
has been strained by tension. Rayon 
is capable of many forms of these. 
The luster value of a pick depends 
on the angie of.the thread ts WU 
passes trom the top of one warp 
thread to the bottom of tne next. 


Stiffening the Yarn. 


This small half-loop acts as a mir- 
ror, and untform luster of a fabric 
depends on the mirrors on each side 
of each warp-end, throwing the light 
back to the eve at a uniform aaglie 
\ pick pul in tighter than the others 
means sirain on the warp threads it 
crosses, and the half-loops will be 
at flatter angles than the normal 
ones. A stiff thread will produce the 
same effect, though less ponounced, 
and rayon containing a high content 
of locked cellulose through undue 
stretching is stiff. 

Difficulty in doubling an end ol 
ravon with real silk and preveuling 
the artificial sulk forming es- 
pesially if, after doubling, the thread 
is rewound under heavy tension Io 
knitting or weaving. is due to the 
combined thread being stretched be 
yvond the elastic timit of the artill- 
cial silk componen! Phe fault can 
he avoided by speciaily tensioning 
rayon to such an extent as wili not 
be exceeded in subsequent processes. 
If the doubling is done on a com- 
bined doubling and twisting machine 
this can be done by putting a heavy 
weight on the tensioning stirring oO! 
the fiber bobbin and a very light 
one on the silk bobbin, 

Locked cellulose can be reconyvert- 
ed to dispersed merely by wetting. 
Wet rayon is cellulose in a com- 
pletely dispersed Lori, with low 
tensile strength, big extension, and 
easily to be elongated or given per- 
manent stretch, If dried free from 
tension ihe normal state of locked 
and dispersed cellulose results with 
contraction to the length betore bDe- 
ing excessively strained If a fabric 
contaiming brigh picks undergoes a 
wet linishing process the tault it ae- 
centuated, 


New Lining For Gas Cells 
Making Soap 


Washington, D. C-——A new fabric 
for lining the gas cells of dirigrbles, 
as bent and effective but Only Ole- 
third as costly as thal made with 
the precious goldbeater’s skin, has 
heen developed for the Navy De- 
partment alter years of research in 
the bureau of standards. 

A substitute for goldbeater’s skin 
has been sought by the air powers 
of the world since it became appar- 
ent in 1910 think that the ligater- 
than-alr hip was designed to be an 
important instrument of war and 
commerce. Development of a sat- 
isfactory substitute, employing cel- 
lulose, at this time is particularly 
valuable to the United Stales in view 
of the plan to construct for the 
Navy two $6000,000 airships larger 
than either the Shenandoah or the 
Los Angeles. 

Goldbeater’s skin, which has a his- 
Lory as glamorous and ancient as 
the art of beating gold into the fine- 
ness of gold leaf, is one of the mem- 
branes of the caecum, a sort of ver- 
miform appendix or obsolete stom- 
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ach, found in cattle. Only on is ob- 
lained from each animal, and the 
size varies. Skins from more than 
1.000.000 cattle were needed to line 
the gas celis of the Los Angeles and 
the lost Shenandoah. ‘lhese cost 
from 10 to 25 cents each. 

Weighing only 4 to % ounce to 
the square yard, this skin has been, 
heretofore, the most efticrent mate- 
rial known which was leht enough 
and would prevent the too rapid. es- 
cape of the hydrogen gas or the 
more costly helium, with which air- 
ships are inflated, Its permeability 
is Only about one litre per square 
metre in 24 hours, whereas the most 
effective rubberized tabric permits 
ihe escape of many times that 
amount of gas. 

As used in making the gas cells 
of air ships. the goldbeater's skin 18 
apphed with rubber cement to 
strong coton cloth whien has been 
prepared io recetve ti with a tine, 
thin laver of rubber which pres ots 
a slightly sticky surface. The skins, 
with their natural grease carefully 
removed, are laid down, so that 
overlap. When lipped a 
basin containing a solution of givy- 
cermne and arrange in this manner, 
they have the quality of sticking to 
each other and sealing the edges. 
They are then dried and covered 
with a thin coat of spar varnish of 
great flexibility. 

The fabric thus produced weighs 
from 3% to 4% ounces to the square 
vard, compared with 13 to 16 ounces 
for the best rubberized material. 
The only advantage of the rubber- 
ized fabric has been that it cost only 
to $3.50 a square yard, against 
vbout $10 for that incorporcting 
goldbeaters skIN. lt is estimated 
that the new cellulose tabric can 
be produced on a factory scale ata 
cost of about $3.50 a vard. 


Curtailment? 


If some of the knockers and Pes- 
simits who persist in decrying the 
curtailment ot Greater 
Greenville’s cotton mills would take 
an auto ride around the district at 
night, or look aloft from the Wood- 
side skyscraper, their opinion would 
undergo a sudden change. The creat 
district industrial plants, most ol 
them running a night shift, and 
most of them going full blast, pre- 
sent a colorful and inspiring scene 
with their huge plants lit up against 
the night skies. At night, from a 
birds eye view, Greenville and its 
industrial section presents a sight 
that is not soon forgotten by the 
average person. 

Greenvilles great industrial sec- 
tion is a world of whirling, clicking 
machineryv—of machinery dominant, 
intense, tireless, carrying their mes- 
sage of prosperity to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, Within a period 
of thirty yvears the South, and the 
Piedmont section especiaily, has de- 
veloped from a bankrupt, purely 
farming country into a_ thriving 
prosperous itmdustrial section, and 
today stands upon the threshold of 
her greatest era of development. 

The wheel of industry continues 
lo grind out its song of prosperity 
to millions and millions of people, 
and curtailing of operation is not 
even thought of. Curtailment? The 
word just doesn’t fit in with this 
section. Parker Progress, Green- 


so-called 


WHY IS 


Sfandar. 


the highest priced of the Solvents. Penetrants and Detergents used by 
the Textile Industry? For the basic reason that the 


best quality of 
merchandise commands the highest pric 


Detailed miormation supplied PeQuest py Scie Southern Agent 


Chas. H. Stone 


Dy Siu ik and ( hemi als 
Oftice, Warehouse and Laboratory, 


228 West First Street, 
CHARLOTTE 


Better Brushes 


for the Textile Industry 
The Gastonia Brush Company manufactures Brushes for ever, 
use in the textile mill, from the small Shuttle Knot to the Comber 


ind Card Rolls 


Being located in the center of the Southern textile industry. we 
| have mace a special Studs oO] BRI SHES lor the Tr X TILE 
| TRADE and we respectfully solicit your business, believing that 


we know how to serve you. 


\/ rite lor de CrIptive N 


Gastonia Brush Company 
GASTONIA, N, C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH 8ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


3 — 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Barsjand Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jease W. Stribling 


Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
gi Ve yo u 


Certified Sa -tisfaction 


DixIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


Spinners and Processors 


7 


A 


< 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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Manufacturing Mustarl Fabric 


Rv Columbo 


USTARL ts a tine, open, 

parent musiin, somewhat simi- 
lar to an organdie in the feel and 
finish. though a much coarser fab- 
ric. The cheaper grade of mustar! 
resembles mosquito netung. Mos- 
quito netting, however. 1s a leno 
weave. while mustarl is but a plain 
woven fabric. This piece of goods 
is piece dyed and may be seen in 
any color; some are tinished in pure 
white or bleached. The fabric ts 
used for yarious purposes, the finer 
qualities for women wear. The fab- 
ric is principally used for women's 
wear, for drapering and decorating 
purposes, for foundations for wom- 
en's hats, for bunting around bird 
cages, for a two-fold purpose—tfirs! 
to prevent the bird seed from being 
scattered to the floor, and second, as 
a decorative feature. However, the 
fabric is intended chietly for drap- 
ering and decorating purposes, es- 
pecially the cheape! grades. 
grade of this mustral is entirely too 
llimsy for a dress fabric, If the 
goods are taken between the thumb 
and forefinger with an degree of 
firmness and the surface of the fab- 
ric drawn between them, the threads 
will readily give, or leave their orig- 
inal place. This would certainly be 
a poor ieature for a dress fabric. 
‘The fabme 1s woven in comparaltiye- 
ly wide widths; the coarser qualities 
are cOmmonliy 58 inches in reed, in- 
cluding selvage. The selvage is 
about three-eights of an inch, two 
ends mn one heddle, while the body 
of the goods is drawn In one end to 
the heddie, and each end to a sepa- 
rate dent in the reed. 


Lrans- 


The goods in weaving have a [ten- 
dency to roll up, that is, the selvages 
roll toward the center of the cloth; 
this is overcome, of course, by 
temples on the loom. The temple 
also prevents chafing during weav- 
Ing. 

Any lizht weight loom with a com- 
paratively high running speed will 
answer for weaving mustarl, pro- 
vided it is wide enough in the reed 
space. The warp is usually drawn 
in on four harnesses, in the follow- 
ing order: 1, 3, 2, 4, the chain being 
built accordingly so as to give a 
plain weave. .The warp is sized be- 
fore it is placed on the warp beam. 

The width of warp in reed, 53 
inches; ends per inch finished, 20; 
picks per inch finished, 18}; reed, 
650 x 1; ends in warp, 1010; 80 ends 
selvage, two ends in one selvage, 
two ends in one selvage, {wo ends In 
one heddle, total ends 1090. The 
take-up during weaving is very lil- 
tle: the take-up in finished goods 
about one per cent. After the fab- 
ric is finished the threads lie prac- 
tically straight; this is due to the 
openness of the mesh. ‘This readi- 
ly illustrates that the closer the 
more take-up of warp yarn. 

Warp varn, 50/1 cotton; filling, 
80/1 cotton. Finished weight, 10 
yards equal 7 ounces. The finished 
fabric carries about 12 per cent of 
sizing. 

The machinery required to make 
mustar! will be found to differ large- 
ly from the ordinary class of mills. 
The count of yarn for this cloth dif- 


fer slightly, but for this article we 
will consider the count of warp to 
be 50/1 and the filling, 80/1. The 
varns are made of American cotton 
of about 1% staple. ‘This cotton its 
first mixed by hand, as large a quan- 
lity being mixed at one time as is 
possible. In fact, two large mixings 
should be made, so that one batch 
may be drying out while the other 
is being used. At this point the 
good sliver from all the machinery 
up to the slubber is mixed in, it be- 
ing collected at regular intervals 
from the machines. An eye should 
be kept on the waste by the one in 
charge to see that too much waste 
is not being made at any. one ma- 
chine, and also to see that it is brok- 
en up into short lengths before 
being put into the mixings. Long 
lengths of sliver waste are apt to 
wind around the various rotating 
parts of the opener machinery and 
lo cause a clot up, which requires 
considerable time to remove and 
aiso there is danger of a fire being 
slarted by the friction. 

If trunking is used to conneci the 
opener to the breaker picker, be 
sure that no scrap of iron or other 
metals are. around where they can 
work into the cotton, as this also is 
apt to cause a fire, by coming in 
contact with the metallic parts of 
the machine and striking a spark, 
which ignites the other cotton very 
quickly, and often causes a fire on 
account of the currént of air which 
fan it into a flame. 

The speed of the beater of the 
opener is 1500 reovlutions per min- 
ute, the total weight of lap at the 
front is 40 pounds. These are doubl- 
ed four times at the intermediate 
picker. The beater of this machine 
may be either a rigid type or a pin 
beater. If of a rigid type it makes 
1400 revolutions per minute; if a 
pin beater, 1450 revolutions per min- 
ute. The total weight of the lap-at 
the front of the machine is 38 
pounds or a 12-ounce lap. These laps 
are put up atl the finisher. picker 
and doubled 4 into 1. At this machine 
the cut roving waste is mixed in 
with the raw stock in the proportion 
of one lap of cut waste to three laps 
of raw stock The cut roving is first 
put through a process to take out 
the twist and then run through a 
picker to get it into the form of a 
lap. 

The beater of this machine may 
be either a rigid one or a pin type. 
If the former, its speed should he 
1450 revolutions per minute: if the 
latter, 1500 revolutions per minute. 

The total weight of lap of this 
machine should be 38 pounds or a 
14% ounce lap. At this machine al! 
laps are weighed, and if they vary 
one-half pound from the standard 
weight they should be put up at the 
back and run over again. Always 
keep a supply of laps on hand to al- 
low for a breakdown, etc, The laps 
ore then put up at the cards. The 
speed of the licker-in should be 
about 325 revolutions per minute, 


flats should mke one coniplete revo- 
lution every 55 minutes. 

The card clothing should be 110's 
for cylinder and 120’s for doffer and 
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flats. Use a iarge doffer either 26 
or 27 inches in diameter. Strip cards 
three times a day, and see that they 
are ground over once each month a 
whole day. Always grind lightly. 
The card clothing should be looked 
after at intervals to see that it ts 
not faced or hooked. Before grind- 
ing all flats should be taken and 
flats should he iree Trom 
embedded in the wire tillett. After 
grinding, the parts should be set in 
proper relations with each other. 

The sliver at the front for this 
piece of goods unrder consideration 
should weigh 65 grains per yard and 
the production should be 700 pounds 
per week of 60 hours. The cotton 
should ‘be run through three pro- 
cesses of drawing frames It will be 
found a great advantage to run me- 
lallic top rolls for this grade ol 
goods. The weight of the sliver al 
the finisher drawing shou:d be aboul 
65 grains, the doublings at each pro- 
cess of drawing being 6 to 1. 

The hank roving at the slubber 
should be about 55. The slubber 
roving for both the warp and filling 
roving should be pul through three 
processes of ftiy frames, the hank 
roving being gs follows: for warp 
first, 1.50-hank: seeond, 3.00 hank: 
third, 10 hank; for filling yarn lirst, 
1.50: second, 4 hank and third, 106 
hank. 

The roving for warp yarn should 
be taken to the ring spinning room 
and spun into oUs count on a frame 
having the following particulars: 
gauge of the frame, 2% inches; dl- 
ameter of the ring, 1% inches; 
length of traverse, 6 inches; revolu- 
Lions per minute of the spindle, 10,- 
tO) The Yartl 18 then spooled and 
warped and several warps pul up 
at the slasher, and the required 
number of ends-run on a beam at 
the front The filling yarn is spun 
into 80s, on a frame having the fol- 
lowing particulars: gauge of frame 
~% inches: diameter of ring, 1% 
inches: length of traverse, 5 inches; 
revolutions per minute of spindle, 
7 400. 


‘Today much muslin 13 being made, 
as slated before, the mustarl fabric 
is similar to the various kinds o! 
muslin. Muslin is commercially un 
derstood to mean a soft cotton tab 
ric, for various purposes, prin- 
cipally for dress goods, underwear, 
sheetings, etc. The quality of mus- 
lin is as varied as the names bys 
which it 1s known, there is linen 
muslin, butchers linen muslin, and 
book muslin and many other kinds. 
Cotton 1s cheaper and almost as dur- 
able, and because of this has forced 
its way to the front. Harriet or 


linen muslin, Is used in considerable: 


quantities for summer outing 
dresses, for which purpose the 
bleached fabric only is used. The 
unbleached linen muslin is used 
principally for sheeting and some- 
times for pillow cases. The un- 
bleached fabric is preferred where 
durability is the chief object. It is 


a common fact that unbleached 


fabrics will wear belter than bleach- 
Ones, 


Book linen or stiffenine muslin 
are used extensively for stiffening 
and lining clothing and for the 
foundation of ladies hats, they are 
distinguished more by the feel than 
by the finish of appearance. They 
vary in -appearance from plain 
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weave to small checks. Being made 
more for utility than effect, fancy 
weaves are not called for or neces- 
sary. One of the principal weaves 
used in sliffening muslin 1s the leno, 
one end crossing one. An analysis 
of the stiffening muslin foliows: fin- 
ished width, 32 inches, 24s yarn in 
both warp and fliling, 54 ends and 
i picks per inch. Before finishing 
this cloth is like that of tne mustarl 
fabric, that is, it feels flimsy. ‘The 
effect obtained by finishing is to 
change this cloth into a very still, 
hoards piece roods. (;00ds for 
linens are sized the least; those tor 
stiffening and millinery purpuses 
are sized heavily. 

After being woven, the stiffening 
muslin is washed, dried, dyed, dried, 
sized, dmed,and calendered and then 
folded, No burling, singeing, or 
shearing is required, as perfect cloth 
essential and the glue or size, 
combined with the pressiig, lays the 


fibers. 


is not 


In sizing, the cloth passes through 
ihe size box and on to he dryitg 
eviinders . If a glazed finished 1s re 
quired, it is subjected to pressure 
hy the neated rolls of the calende 

The sizing substances are usually 
glue, flour and size, of varible pro- 
portions, mixed with water to the 
desired constituency. The weight 0! 
the size in a piece of this fabrie will 
vary from dD to 40 per cent of its en 
lire weight. 

The writer has failed to bring out 
the ftinish of the mrustar! fabric. 
However, its finish is very similar to 
that of the stiffening finish, msolar 
as the pressing, dyeing, and calen- 
dering is concerned, but it is nol 
sized as heavily, of course, as the 
stiffer cloth. After the fabric is 
taken from the loom it is sent to the 
dve house, The first process 15 LO 
boul it off, in order to rid it of any 
foreign matter preserte, then it is 
dyed or bleached as ,equired., After 
this process and aiter the faoric is 
dried, it 1s then immersed in size. 
Sizing the fabric is usually done ia 
front of the drying cylinders. The 
goods pass from the size chrough to 
the drying. evlinders, which practi- 
cally completes the finishing pro- 
cess 

The gvods are then doubled and 
put ont» boards in the form of rolls, 
after which they are ready for the 
market, 

Mustarils are dyed on the jig ma- 
chine, or the color is dyed up in the 
startching process with the starch. 
The dyed colors, being [aster, are 
mostly used. 


Supply House Builds Home 


Gastonia, N. G.—The Gastonia Mill 
Supply Company will soon have a 
modern home to house its rapidly- 
increasing business. Work has be- 
gun, and the basemen! excavation is 
about finished, at the new location 
on East Franklin avenue. The firm 
has been in the present iocation on 
South street since its organization 
seven years ago. 

The new building will be three 
stories in height and of brick con- 
struction. Three stories and an extra 
large basement will provide about 
three times the floor space that is 
now used in the store on South 
street and three warehouses thal are 
rented by the concern. 


learned 
about 
buyers.. 


UR business of making and selling 

industrial brushes may not be the most 
romantic in the world, but it gives us inter- 
esting sidelights on human nature just the 
same. For in- stance: 
Who buys our brushes?’ It’s the 
practical GAZ men, the brass tack 
| who go into all 


men. Men 
plant, operation 
care. Men who 


matters of 
with extreme 

buy on the ba- 8 \ sis of efficien- 
cy. It’s no troub- \ le to sell 
them Perkins Practical 
Brushes, for they know that 
jam up cleaning equip- 
ment pays. Maybe they're 
influenced by the iron - clad 
guarantee that goes along withevery 
brush we make. Anyway, they’re the 
ones who buy our brushes. 

If you are not using Perkins Practical Brushes 
write for descriptive folders and price lists: 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 1358 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


tor ewery Arntile 
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Blanshard and His Buddies 


N December 12th Paul Blanshard 

was met at Greensboro, N. C.,, 
by a group of friends including 
several professors from the Univer- 
silty of North Carolina and Prot, 
Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

On December 29th Paul Blanshard 
was met al Washington, D. CU. by 
Broadus Mitchell, of Johns Hopkins 
Universily, and several from the 
Unversity of North Carolina and the 
North Carolina State College. 

At both meetings vicious and un- 
frue allacks were made upon the 
textile wndustry of North Carolina 
by men who are employed to teach 
in her colleges and Paul Blanshard 
was in the limelight ana appeared 
lo be among his “buddies.” I 
ed to be a case of “birds of a feather 
tlock together.” 

Since that time 
copies of articles by Paul Blanshard 
have been distributed ai the ex- 
pense of somebody, but certainly not 
at the expense of Pau! Blanshard. 

Many have asked us “Who is Pau! 
Blanshard?” He is a professional 


labor union organizer and parasite, 
who was disloyal to the United 
States during the World War and 


who has served two terms in jail. 

Paul Blanshard was boin in Ohio, 
has his home in California, but. for 
certain reasons which are probably 
quite remunerative, feels called 
upon io attempt to regulate the af- 
fairs of the Southern States 

During the World War there was 
there was an army of radicals. many 
of them in the pay of the enemy, 
who worked day and night ferment- 
ing strikes which were intended te 
disrupt the manufacture of muni- 
lion and war supplies, and thereby 
prevent or delay such supplies from 
reaching our soldiers. 

rhe Lusk Committee of Congress 


thousands of 


activities of such 
page 947 of Vol. 1, 


investigated the 
persons and on 
we read: 

Capt. Wright testified that organizers of 
the Amalgamated Textile Workers had 
been working in Utica some time prior to 
the strike. holding secret meetings and that 
the princ:pal agent sent there for that pur- 
pose was one Paul Blanshard 

Later the Lusk report 
Paul Blanshard as editor of “The 
(larion, radical organ of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing and Textile Work- 
ers.” 

The Amalgamated Textile Work- 
ers Was formed by men who di4 not 
think they were getling enough of 
the graft collected by the United 
Textile Workers. 

The leaders of the Amalgamated 
were charged by Thos. F. McMahon 
and other union leaders with being 
gratiers and there was a consider- 
able row over the alleged disappear- 
ance of a large fund collected as 
members dues. 


mentions 


Lecturing before the Penguin 
Club in Washington, D. C. Paul 
Blanshard said, among other things: 

“I am an American only by accident 
of birth. I do not believe that I have any 
moral obligation to stand for America.’ 

“We de not believe in class-labor being 
patriotic. We must honestly try to abolish 
the superstition of patriotism.” 

“American is not a democratic nation. 
Ot the 45,000 in the last strike four-fifths 
could not speak English.” 

“Our hope is in the next generation of 
workers. We must educate the young. We 
must peg into the minds of the young 
while those minds are still plastic.” 

“One agency in America that is trying to 
get the students interested in this question 
is the colleges.” 

This last paragraph in his Penquin 
Club address throws some light 
upon the reason for his being met 
at Greensboro and Washington, by 
men from the University of North 
Carolina and N. C. State College 
and lionized by them. 

A recent letter from a prominent 
and patriotic citizen of Boston, says: 


Keep your eye on the radicals in the 
University of North Carolina. This move- 
ment in the colleges is a matter of the 
most sinister portent. If people do not 
wake up soon it is going to be too late. 
Have you seen the pamphlet gotten out by 
some men in Florida concerning the literu 
ture used in women’s. colleges in that 
State? It is scandalous beyond belief. 

Paul Blanshard went to China 
about the time the Russian Soviets 
stirred up the recent trouble and in 
the same letter from Boston is this 
statement: 

He (Blanshard) is a very dangerous 
character and he and Harry F. Ward of 
the Union Theological Seminary undoubt 
edly did a good deal to stir up the trouble 
in China. 

In an article in “The Survey” of 
October, 1926, Paul Blanshard frank- 
ly admits the work that he is doing 
and the co-operation that he is re- 
ceiving. 

We quote the 
irom his article: 


following extracts 


“The most encouraging development of 
recent years is the identification of the 
ablest students and the ablest young pro 
lessors with the insurgent group.” 

“Once the radical on the campus was 
socially an outsider, now there is an in 
creasing number of college editors. de 
baters, Y. M. C. A. presidents and ‘big 
men’ who are making vital social] inquiry.” 

“This insurgent minority is anti capital- 
istic without being intelligently pro-labor. 
They are closer to Mencken than to Mos- 
cow.” 

“Their radicalism is a pier emeal radical- 
ism finding its way.” 

“College radicalism grows in the Liberal 
Club, Round Tables, Students Forum or 
simply a chapter of the League (League 
tor Industrial Democracy ).” 

“The local group aims to be a ferment 
on the campus, a challenge to undergradu 
ates. It brings in the most provocative 
speakers available.” 

“The last college year has witnessed a 
further drift towards the left by the col 
Y. M.-C. A 


We have made no charges of 
radicalism and socialism at the 
Universily of North Garoiima’ or N. 


C. State College that is not frankly 
and openiy admi:‘ed by Paul Blansh- 
ard in the above oxtracts from his 
article in “The Survey 

His “buddies” at hath 
are with him 


mstitutions 
body an! soul but do 


not, as yet, dare to eon nfire- 
lv in the open. 
The League for Industrial De- 


Which Paul 
field 


mocracy Slanshard 


represents as was 
originally the Inter-eoliewiate Se 
clalistic Society which was creaniz- 


mi according to its awn statement 

“For the purpose of promoting an intel 
ligent interest in socialism among 
women and men.” 

Paul Blanshard several 
jobs as a minister, but alwavs failed 
lO make good as he has neo abilits 
except as a prolific writer o te 
raking articles. It would be impos 
sible for him to succeed in 
the usual vocations of life. 


college 


secured 


During 1915 he was a member of 


the Anti-enlistmen| League and 
sought slacker pledges from his con- 
gregation. In a sermon he said 
“War is Hell and Christians should 
not go.” 

He aided the enemy both by try 
ing to keep men out of the army 
and by delaying the manufacturers 
of supplies through fermenting 
strikes. He rightly belong in the 
group of disloyal radicals that our 
Government shipped to Russia 


any of 
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In November, 1919, he was fined 
and given 30 days in jail at Ltieca. 
N. Y., for ineiling strikers to law- 
lessness. 

While a minister in Boston. he 
was also pul in jail for a minor of- 

He has contributed radieal and 
socialistic articles to most of the 
radical journals and has written a 
number of pamphlets such as “The 
Open Shop Movement,’ and “How 
fo Run a Union Meeting.” 

The Journal of Labor published at 
\flanta, has the following to say in 


its issue of Friday, January 13th, 
1928; 
One hearing him (Blanshard) at the 


Labor Temple would think he was a direct 
representative of the American Federation 
of Labor so entirely in accord with our 
views are those he expresses. He under 
stands better than any one perhaps out- 
side the American Federation of Labor it 
self the principles and ideals of the labor 
movement 

No wonder the labor unions of At- 
lanta found him “entirely in accord” 
with ther views, for his most active 
and remunerative work 
a labor union organizer. 

We have given the reeord of this 
man, Paul Blanshard, who has come 
into the South with a campaign de- 
signed to remove such economic ad- 
vantages as we have over New Eng- 
land. 


has been as 


We have shown that he is a form. 
er jailbird, a radical, a socialist, and 
that he was disloyal to our country 
during the World War. 

Paul Blanshard little real 
ability that he would not constitnte 
any menace if it was not for his 
“buddies” in our colleges ‘and uni- 
versiiies, men who are working 
under cover to. make radieals andj 
socialists out of the young men of 
the South. 

Blanshard gets some salary from 


has so 


the Inter-Collegiate Soeialistie So- 
ciety; which he has renamed “The 


League for Industrial Democracy,” 
but there are others who are finane- 
ing his present drive. 

This man who says that he is “An 
American only by accident of birth” 
and that “we must abolish the super- 
stition of patriotism” boasts that in 
1926. he addressed Dt .000 siudents in 
97 colleges. The college professors 
aided him in preaching hiz insidious 
doctrines to “minds still in the plas- 
lic age.” 

He was brought! to the 1 hiversity 
of North Carolina by his “buddies,” 


and it 18 reasonable to assume that 
his expenses and a fat fee was paid 
from collected from the lax 


payers of North Carolina and ap- 
propriated to the University for 
purposes of education. 

In his recen! pamphlets he praises 
ihe radicalism that exist at the 
lniversily of North Carolina and no 
doubt many of his statements in 
“The Survey” as quoted above refer 
to that institution. 

We are proud of the University 
of North Carolina and oniv have the 
friendliest feeling for it. 

Most. of the and in- 
structors there are doing the work 
or which they are paid, that is. 
eaching the young men of our 
“tate, Dul somehow a group of radi- 
cals, socialists and atheists. who are 
it associates for the socialist, Blan- 

Continued on Page 22) 
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Personal News 


B. L. Sanders is now superinten- P. H. Hale has been elected secre- 
dent of the Cotton Mill Products tary and treasurer of the Cavalier 
Company No. | and 2, Natchez, Miss. Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va. 

E. G, Jessee has resigned as super- W. J. Roddy has retired as presi- 


intendent of the Watts Mills, Laur- 
ens, S. 
L. L. Hurley has resigned as 


superintendent of the Hie 
ning Mills, Hickory, N. ©. 


kory Spin- 


H. G. Leigh has resigned as super- 
infendent of the Yarborcugh Mills, 
Durham, N. 


W. G. Webster has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. 


J. J. MeCrary has resigned as 
superintendent and manager of the 
Willinca Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Malvern ‘N. Nass is 
tendent of the 
pany, Atlanta, 


Quality 
(ail, 


superin- 
Yarn Com- 


P.M. Sinclair has accepted Lhe po- 
sition of superintendent of the 
Hickory Spinning Mills, Hickory, N. 
C. 


Henry Carlisle 
second hand «in 
Springtield 


has resigned as 
spinning at the 
plant of the Morgan 


Mills, Laurel Hill, S 

Karl Hornday has been promoted 
fo section hand in spinning at the 
Springfield plant of the Morgan 
Mills, Laurel Hill, N 

Harold R. ‘Turner has resignea his 


position with the 
(ireenville. S C.. to beeome 
tendent of the Watts Mills. 


Dunean Mulls, 
Superit- 
Laurens, 


M. 
seer of 


Steele's 


Adams has resigned as over- 
spinning and twisting at 
Mills, Roekimghain, N. &., to 
overseer of twisting at the 
Mills, Greenville, S. U. 


become 
Judson 


R. KE. Pope, formerly of the Rex 
Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. C., has 
night superintendent = ol 
Bacon Company, Lenior 


heeome 
Chas. H., 
Citv, Tenn. 


W. Smith 
ond hand in 
can ‘Textile 
become 
Barrow 


has resigned as sec- 
carding at the Ameri- 
Company, Atco, Ga, [to 
overseer of carding at the 
County Mills. Winder. Ga. 


J. E, Portertield, formerly super- 
infendent of the Millen (Ga.) plant 
of the Western Reserve Milis, is 
now overseer spinning alt the Bar- 
row County Mills, Winder, Ga. 


James 
time has 


Getiys, who for 
heen vice-president 
general manager of the Victoria 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.. has been 
elected president and general man- 
auger. 


and 


E. J. Boswell, who recenlly resign- 
ed as overseer of spinning at the 
Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, Ga., 


fo acept a similar position with the 


Whitehail Yarn Mills, Whitehall, 
Gia., has also been given charge of 


the carding at this mill. 


den of the 
Hock Hill, S 
chairman of 


A. B. McCormick has resigned as 
superintendent of the County Moore 
Mills, Hemp, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the Yarboruugh 
Mills, Durham, N. C. 


Victoria Cotton Mills, 
but will continue as 
the board ol directors: 


- 


Harry Hayes Promoted 

Harry H. Hayes, who lor some 
lime has been representing the Anti- 
Friction Belt Dressing Company, of 
Baltimore, in the Southern terri- 
tory, has been promoted to the posi- 
lion of sales manager for the 
pany. He will continue to make 
headquarters ali Charlotte, but will 
have supervision over the Eastern 
as well as the Southern sales force. 

RK. CG. Buchannon will represent the 
company in Georgia and James P. 
Plowden has been assigned to the 
south Carolina territory. 


COlli- 


Kdwin Clapp With Georgia Power 
Company, 


Kdwin M. Clapp of Atlanta has re- 
signed his position as sales engineer 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and 
accepted the position of power sales 


engineer with the Georgia Power 
Company. Mr. Clapp has many 
fmends in the Southern mills who 


will he 
change. 


interested to know’ of his 


George W. Walker. 


(reorge Walker, 
representative of the Cooper-Hewitt 
Klectric Company, died suddenly at 
his home in Charlotte last Sunday 
afternoon, death being caused 
heart trouble. | 

Mr. Walker 


Southern 


had made his horne in 
Chariotte for the past four years. 
He was widely known in the textile 
industry and had developed a large 


amount of business for his com- 
pany with Southern mills. He was 
regarded as one of the most effi- 
cient engineers: in the electrical 
field, 

Mr. Walker is survived by his 
widow and one brother. Funeral 
services were conducted from the 


home on Monday afternoon. 


Mills Pay One-third of 
Taxes 


Lo 
of 


Greenville 


the county 
County, 


aditor 
south 


Carolina, the textile plants carry 
slightly more than onethird of the 
laxes Of that county. 


The total property on the county 


books for taxation is $30,598,165, of 
Which $10,667,985 is reprosented by 


lextile plants. 

Under such circumstances it is 
easy to that textile plants are 
considered as very desirable. 


See 


TH ail 
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ST 


Many years of highly satisfactory service in 
Colored and White Goods Cotton Mills— 


Their endorsement by leading bleacheries, 
and mill sales agents— 


Such vital facts prove the genuine merit and 
the never-failing dependability of — 


malice 


SONNEBORN SONS. Inc. 
== New York 
=i Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 


Kier Woo! Oils 


Products that are:— 


‘HART BEAT: 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 


LABORATORY & WORKS 
WOODBRIDGE, N.J. | 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS > 


| 


ii 
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| MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


Sumter, S. C..-London Mills, man- 
ufacturers of cotton and wool-mixed 
gocds, here with a spindleage of 2,000 
and 131 looms, has announced a pro- 
posed program to the Sumter Board 
of Trade, calling for the establish- 
ment of a bleachery and full primt- 
ing plant to be operated in connec- 
tion with their business, which was 
established at Sumter about four 
vears ago. It would give employ- 
ment to about 30 additional workers 

Rock Hill, S. CG.—John E-. 
was elected president of the Victoria 
Cotton Mills at a meeting of the 
stockholders, W. J. Roddey, who has 
heen president, was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


The election of Mr. Getlys Caie 


after more than 25 years of con- 
tinuous service He became con- 


nected with the mill in 1902, he was 
made superintendent in 1906, and in 
he was named active vice- 
president and general manager. 


Greensboro, N, C.--In annua! meet- 
ing here at the home of J. A. Odell, 
the J. M. Odell Manufacturing Com- 
reports for 
(O27 and elected officers and direc- 
lors for the vear. 

Reports showed 1927 a prosperous 
vear for the varn mill located on 
the Haw River near Bynum, with 
offices al Pittsboro. Odel! Was 
renamed president; W. W. Odell, 
vice-president: A. H. London, secre- 
irv and treasurer, and M. London his 
assistant. ‘These officers, together 
with Fred C. Odell and A. H. Lon- 
mon. compose the directors for i928. 


pany stockholders heard 


Greensboro, Proximity 
Manufacturing Company have 
awarded contract for construction 
of new weaving building to J. A. 
(aardner. Charlotte, N 

The new building will be two 
stories, 267 x 144 feet, of reinforced 
concrete construction It will be 
located near the office, five compart- 
ments of one-story warehouse will 
to make space for the 
Five hundred Draper 
looms, purchased some months ago, 
will be installed on the second floor, 
and for the time being the first floor 
will be used for storage. Contract 
calls for completion in six months. 

J. EK. Sirrine & Co., are the engi- 


neers, 


De demolished 


new Huildine 


Little Rock, With its plea 
for additional fire protection gran 
ed by the Little Rock City Council, 
the Little Rock ‘Textile Mill has 
abandoned plans for removal to 
Pine Bluff, and will rebuild its en 
Lire plant soon, was announced 
officials of the company. 

The textile plant, the first of its 
kind in this city, was destroved by 
lire several weeks ago and for 
time officials deferred plans for re- 
building because of madequate eit 
fire protection. The company has 
obtained permits for the erection of 
a second large warehouse, and wil! 
start rebuilding the plant proper as 
soon as the plans are completed 


\\WE FEATURE / 


\\MILL NAMES 
\ TRADE MARKS / The Farish Company 
SELLING 
“AGENTS 


100 Worth St. 


New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


ANSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. L Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. ATLANTA, GA. 


Membere American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietia Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages _. 

Real Bstate ubdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Hetate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


Genera) Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca and 
ngineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Hluntsville, Ala. The Lincoln 
Mills of Alabama is preparing plans 
for the construction of what is de- 
clared to be the largest cotton mill 
in the South. Construction will be- 
gin in the early spring, it is under- 
stood. Leonard Aitken, general agent. 
has not disclosed details of the 
project 


Clover, S, C.—-A Brooklyn, N. Y., 
plant which produces rayon tubing 
or the manuacture of women’s gar- 
ments, men’s ties, ele., has made a 
definite proposition to the town ol 
Clover, tor a tocation. The plan! 
claims that it will employ 125 peo- 
ple and have a payroll of $2,000 per 
week. The Clover Community Club 
has named a committee, headed by 
V. Z Hambright, to investigate the 
proposal, 

Greenville, S. C.—J. Sirrine & 
CLO., engineers, announce that the 
plans for Piedmont Print Works to 
be located at ‘Taylors, S. UC. Rave 
been delivered to contractors, and 
that. the tentative date for receiving 
bids has been sent for January 30th. 

The several buildings to be includ- 
ed in the first contract are bleach- 
ing and printing building, 500 x 200 
leet. of part 1-2-3-story construc- 
LION; grey goods slorage and ma- 
chine shop building, 150 x 100 feet, 
| and 2-story; finished goods storage 
and office building, 100 x 50 feet, | 
and 2-story: and boiler house. 

Contract for village houses will be 
awarded later. 

Austin, Texas.—M. H. Reed of Aus- 
tin, wealthy cotton factor, and asso- 
clates who had reported that they 
were about to conclude negotiations 
for the purchase of a large cotton 
mill at Manchester, England, and 
would move it to Austin, now give 
out the information that the tirans- 
aclion was not consummated and 
that instead. of buying the larger 
plant they have purchased a cotton 
mill of 22,000 spindles at Manchester 
and that thev will continue to 
operate it in its present location. 
Along with the mill.they bought 
enough cotton on hand to run it 30 
days, Mr. Reed said. 


Burlington, N. C.-The May Hosi- 
ery Mills will greatly increase pro- 
duction in the finishing departnients 
when the proposed building changes 
are completed, involving an expen- 
difture in building and equipment of 
approximately 3160,000, 

Plans have been made by J. E. 
sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, 
S. and contract awarded to 
Burns-Hammond Co. Greensborc. 
ior a three story and hasemen! 
building addition on the 
Spring street side of the present 
property. 

The old one story buildings now 
used for dyeing and boarding, and 
the old boiler house will be demol- 
ished to make space for the new de- 
velopment. 

The three-story part will be 212 
feet long on South Spring street, ex- 


hy 


\ v4 
by 
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street to 
The width 
will be 77 feet, 


iending from Morehead 
soulheast property line. 
on Morehead stree! 
and that part in the rear of the of- 
fice will be 107 feet wide. A two 
story section. Bo xX 50) feet, will he 
builf on Morehead street and adjoin 
the three-story building. The new 
buildings will contain approximate- 
ly 75,000 square feet of tloor space 
and the exterior construction and 
appearance will match the office 
building. 

Athens, Tenn.—Warwick Kniiting 
Mills, manufacturers of woolen 
sport goods, Brooklyn, N. Y., wiil 
move to Athens. if the wishes of the 
majority of local subseribers are 
carried out. 

The committee which reported at 
the meeting is composed of ‘Tom 
Sherman, chairman; G. F. Lock- 
miller, and Judge Clem J. Jones, who 
investigated the plant in Brooxlyn. 
They found the industry a growing 
concern, operated by experienced, 
practical, and reliable men The ma- 
jority of stockholders voted that the 
committee sign the contract with 
the mill owners. 

Mr: Sherman said steps will soon 


be taken to close the deal. 

The Prooklyn plant is valued at 
%300,000. 

Local men subscribed $100,000. 


Greenville, S. C.—It is understood 
that A. F. MeKissick has purchased 
a tract of land between Easley and 
Pickens and will build a large cotton 
mill, the plant to be equipped with 
machinery from a mill in New Eng- 
land. Mr. McKissick was for many 
vears president of the Grendel! Mills, 
Greenwood, =. 


Nashville. Tenn Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, contractors, 
for the addition to the Warioto 


plant of Morgan & Hamilton, have 
awarded contracts for structural 
steel to Nashville Bridge & Iron 
Company and steel sash to David 


Lupton Sons Company. The new ad- 
dition will be used for weaving. J. 
Kk. Sirrine & Co, are the engineers. 
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Greenville, S. C, The Piedmont 
Shirt Company has been organized 
here by Shelard Saltzman. of New 
York and a group of local business 
men. A building has been secured 
on West Nash street and operations 
will be started next month. Abou! 
830,000 will be invested in equipment 
to make men's shirts. 


Salisbury, N. C.-The Rayon 
verting Company has been organized 
here by E. B., T. B. and M. E. Marsh, 
all of this place. It is understood the 
company plans to establish a plan! 
for converting cotton and rayon 
varns and goods. T. B. Marsh 1s 
president of the Marsh Cotton Mills 
here. 


Position Wanted 


Experienced bookkeeper and gen- 
eral office man open for position. 
Efficient and reliable. Best refer- 
‘neces. Address “W”" Box No. 844, 
charlotte, N. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Dstablished 1872 
Let us tell you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 


367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


—. 


- 


ys 


302 E. 6th Street 


complete satisfaction. 


Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid 
system of inspection and put through a ser- 


vice test before leaving our plant. 


We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


Phone Hemlock 1027 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 


Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 
Warp Tying Machines 


Warp Drawing Machines 


Automatic Spoolers 
Speed Warpers 
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Malvern, Ark. — ‘The International! 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, is consid- 
ering erecting a plant here for the 
manufacture of cloth for shoe lin- 


Bennett, N. C.—The Bennett Hosi- 
ery Mills, recently organized here 
have secured a building and will in- 
stall equipment for making men’s 
hose. W.-C. Brewer is president. 


Hartsville, S, G.—L. W. Robert & 
architects and enginecrs, of At- 
lanta, have been selected to 
supervise the building of the Harts- 
ville Bleachery here, the hav- 
ing been definitely selected A 40- 
ract has been purchased by 
ihe new company, which will even- 


acre 


lually move the equipment of the 
Kaston Finishing Company, from 
aston, Pa. to this loeaiity. I 


slLaied. nowever, 


that the plant at 
aston, Pa. 


will continue in opera- 
lion tor several months, ard that the 
lrade will receive ample notice be- 
lore the removal of 
commenced, 

fred B. Voegeli, president of the 
aston Finishing Co, is president of 
the Hartsville Bleacheryv: and Robert 
W. Bole, treasurer of the Kaston 
Finishing Co. is the treasurer and 
sales manager of the new bleacher’ 
also. 


machinery is 


— 


Arnold to Represent Swan. Finch & 
Co. 

\. W. Arnold, formerly with the 
saco-Lowell Shops and the Victor 
Ringe Traveler Company, will repre- 
sent Swan, Finch & Co., lubricants. 
with headquarters at Greenville. S. 


Mr. Arno'd recently returned from 


Reliable Humi 


difying Devices 


AUantea 
Beergis 


Boston 


Since 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Nerth Careline South Careline 


Charlotte Greenville 


in extended visit to Hawaii and 
Panama. 

Spindle plumbers and erec- | 
tors. Must be first class in 


every respect. Wire or phone 


Yates D. Smith, 819 East 2nd 
Ave., Gastonia, N. C : 
6HOR-W 


phone 


A SLIPPING 
COUNTER BELT 


means 


LOST PRODUCTION 


Why not 
eliminate this loss 
by installing 


FABREEKA 


“The original belt of its kind” 
An inquiry will bring a 
representative immediately 
Fabreeka Pelting Co. 


Southern Branch 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. R. McElwee, Manager 


= 
| 
LEATHER BELTING 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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Curtailment By Print Cloth 
and Narrow Sheeting 
Mills 


Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.. New 
York City, authorizes the following: 

“Print cloth mills in the South 
very gererally began reducing their 
production with the week ending 
Saturday, December 24. By the end 
of December approximately two and 
one-quarter million spindles in print 
cloth mills were operating on a 
schedule involving closing down 
from Fridavs at noon until the fol- 
lowing Monday mornings. The lal- 
est advices are that this number of 
spindles has been increased to ap- 
proximately three million operating 
substantially on this schedule. An- 
neuncement was made on December 
itth to the effect thal a large num- 
her of narrow sheetings mills haying 


more than 1,600,00 spindies had re- 
duced their weekly production in 
like manner. ‘These mills have con- 
tinued on this schedule and addition- 
al mills have since reduced their 
weekly production in a similar way, 
These weekly reduction are over 
and above numerous Other reduc- 
tions made during Chrisimas holl- 
davs. The Fall River print cloth 
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mills have been running on reduced 
schedules or some weeks and it is 
estimated that at the present iime 
they are operating on schedules that 
average about 35 per cent of their 
capacity.” 

James H. Morgan 
AMES H. MORGAN was 
fifty vears old when he organized 

the old Sampson Mill, the parent of 
the present American = Spinning 
Company. He was at an age when 
many men think of retiring and 
when only a few consent to launch 
into an entirely new enterprise, par- 
ticularly one as uncertain as the 
textile industry was in South Caro- 
lina in the year 1898. 

But life had always been a matte: 
perseverance to Mr. Morgan. He 
had known the hardships of the Civil 
War and the period of Reconstruc- 
lion. For nineteen years he had liv- 
ed ona farm and become accustom- 
mi to the practice of helping to earn 
a living from the soil. As a young 
man he came to Greenville and en- 
tered the mercantile business. For 
nearly thirty vears he followed that 
occupation earnestly and intelligent- 
lv. When fire put him out of busi- 
ness he did not stop. He saw the 
possibilities of textile manufactur- 
ing which was just then showing 


nearls 


signs of flourishing in this region. 
And he went into that business with 
the same dominant! zealousness that 
he tackled another business as a 
young man. 

The career of Mr. Morgan shows 
to what extent the personal back- 
ground and imteerity of the found- 
ers entered into the successful e@s- 
lablishment of the textile mdustry 
in South Carolina. The very neces- 
sity of Mr. Morgan's early life in- 
culcated in him the cornerstone of 
business management—thrift. He 
knew the value of a dollar. He 
demonstrated his ability to handle 
it well. It was a rigorous and a try- 
ing apprenticeship, but it was the 
kind of training that enabled him 
and others like him to make a suc- 
cess of running a cotton mill in the 
days when that was not easy. It 
was one of those fruits of adversity 
Which imvamably compensate for 
some of the thorns. 

Mr. Morgan made a detinite and 
lasting contribution to the material 
prosper y of his State But ior his 
enterprise and ability would 
have industry in 
Greenville and maybe more, for the 
momentum of suceess of this and 
similar projects attracted others, He 
was every sense a public. benefac- 
lor. He not only ran his. business 
well, but he entered into the religi- 
ous and civie life of the city and 


roere 


heer One less 
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measured up ti the qualifications of 
Greenville has 
benefitled by his ex- 


good citizenship. 
been greatly 


istence.— Greenville Daily News. 


Blanshard and His Buddies 


{Continued from Page 18) 


shard. have obtained a foothold and 
now constitute the greatest menace 


of our State. 


As a man’s love for his mother 
would not keep him from recogniz- 
ing the danger of a cancer on her 
face and seeking to have same re- 
moved, the loyal graduates of the 
Carolina and 
N. &. State College should recognize 
that both mstitutions have, in par’, 
unhealthy conditions and that there 
is no dislovalty in seeking the re- 


University of North 


moval. 


When the Rye was Opened— 


The foilowing little poem, by an 
unknown author is causing a smile 


here and there: 


Four and twenty mill men feeling 


mighty dry, 
All went up 
little rve. 


When the rye was opened, they all 


began to sing, 


“Who the hell is Volstead—-God 


Save the King.” 


io Canada to drink a 


ROLLS 
UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


SCONES AND BUTTS 


Mmeucan 


SMe. 


oly 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


MAKE US YOUR BOBBIN MAKER 


BOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
SLUBBERS 
‘NTERMEDIATE 
WARP 

TWISTER 

SPEEDER 

FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidz. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


for 


GEO. G. BROWN, 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


Treas, 


| 
| 
| 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


The A B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 
demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 
dependable products. 


“Makers of 


Business Prosperity” 


USINESS journalism has established a great clearing 
house of information,” says Mr. Schwab, probably as 
widely recognized for his human understanding of selling 
as for his capacity as a great manufacturer. 
“You cannot have prosperity,” says Mr. Schwab, “with- 
out confidence, and you cannot have confidence without a 
free and honest exchange of information.” 


Thar is the platform this publication stands on. Business 
publications which succeed are more than a collection of 
editorial and advertising pages. 


* * * 


Every publication has its specialized field of service and 
plays its part intimately in the interchange of information 
and opinion, which is the basis of prosperity to which the 
captain of steel refers. 


Both editorial and advertising pages are made to fulfill 
this great responsibility. The men and methods the editors 
select for their pages and the advertising which the ctients 
of this paper buy to inform its readers of their products, are 
brought together between the covers of a business journal! 
for intimate help and service. 

When you have read both editorial and advertising 
sections and you have a complete knowledge of the service 
the publisher of this journal has prepared for you; then you, 
ike Mr. Schwab, will see it—a Maker of Prosperity. 


publ ‘is a me nb “6 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superimtendents and overseers 


of evervw cotton mill in the South. Please fill m the enclosed blank and 


send if to us 


Name of Mull 


Looms 


Spinning Spindle 


Ssupermtendent 


(larder 


spinner 


Weaver 


Cioth Room 


lover 


Vaster Vechanic 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY # 
“HUMPHRIES Sou. Agenis— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville. S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Vaughan’'s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 


that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Why I Went South” 


Continued from Page 7) 


they were in bad repute with in- 
vestors and, almost without excep- 
tion, had been failures and default- 
ed on their bonds. Such a condition 
certainly called for investigation 
and mine showed that the failure of 
public utilities in the South up to 
that time had been due to the fact 
that they were almost always run 
as side issues by local business men, 
all of whom had their own busi- 
nesses to attend to. The plants had 
been built primarily to promote the 
town and were, without exception, 
small, terribly over-loaded, long 
since outgrown and in need not only 
of immediate reconstruction, but 
also of enlargement beyond the 
ability of the local men to finance. 

My investigation soon proved that 
the conditions favoring the success- 
ful operation of public utilities were 
far greater in the Southern States 
than thev were in the Northern. 
Long vears of bitter experience with 
operating costs in the Northern 
States had shown that it was impos- 
sible to operate an electric railway 
property through the winter months 
at any profit. Snow, ice, sleet and 
had weather kept traffic low and 
made operating costs so high thal 
we considered ourselves fortunate if 
we earned enough in December, 
January and March to pay oj ‘era- 
tion, while if was taken for granted 
that the month of February would 
always show a deficit. 

In the South, however, I found 
that the street railway properties 
had none of this trouble or expen- 
sive operation through the winter. 
The mildness of the climate made 
for more travel and ouldoor life and 
consequently the street railways In 
the South earned as much in De- 
cember as they did in July. Instead 
of enormous fluctuations in earnings 
between summer and winter, as we 
had in the North, there was an even 
run through the 12 months of the 
vear, and the absence of snow, ice, 
sleet and had weather operated 
equally in favor of electrire light and 
power properties, for in the South 
there were no losses from broken 
wires and poles due to sleet and 
snow, as we always had in the North. 
It was as comfortable in Mississippi 
in January and February as it was 
nm April in New York, while Marca 
in the South was like May in the 
North. Such weather kept the peo- 
ple outdoors and produced such an 
extraordinary movement of the peo- 
ple that I found that any given pop- 
ulation in a Southern city would 
show almost twice as much ¢carn- 
ings as an equal population in New 
England or New York and at least 
o per cent more than an equal pop- 
ulation in one of the North Central 
States. Our earnings in December 
and January equalled or exceeded 
the earnings of June and July. My 
answer to the bond men who had 
declared that it was impossible to 
sell the bonds of Southern utilities 
was to present to them these facts. 

There was a legend prevalent at 
that time that a railroad or public 
ulility property could not afford to 
pay more than 5 per cent interest 
on its bonds, but I found that earn- 
ings of the Southern railroads and 
puble utilities so much greater, and 
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the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion so much less, than those of 
Northern properties serving equal 
populations that, in order to chal- 
lenge comparison and force consid- 
eration of the merits of Southern 
properties, I began by making the 
bonds of the Southern propositions 
that I reorganized and financed 
carry 6 per cent interest. And, in 
spite of this, they were always able 
to show better proportionate earn- 
ings in comparison with bond inter- 
est than such companies in the 
North serving larger populations. 
Meaning of Longer Days. 
When I had first gone South, it 
had been in the late winter and | 
was surprised to find the days so 
much longer than the winter days 
in the North, which I had just left. 
I did not then appreciate what this 
meant in a business way nor did I 


then realize that the longer winter 


day in the Southern States was 
matched by a shorter day in the 
summer, which had equally impor- 
fant economic values. Few people 
know that there is this extraordi- 
nary difference in the length of the 
days between our Northern and 
Southern States. and still fewer of 
those who know of this difference 
appreciate its significanc? and eco- 
nomic importance. From Boston and 
the manufacturing districts of New 
England, through the great Mohawk 
Valley of New York, from Albany 
and Troy through Utica, Rome, 
Syracuse and Rochester to Buffalo, 
rie, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rap- 
iis, Northern Indiana, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul all Lhese have 
a day that at its shortest in the 
winter, is an hour and eight min- 
ules shorter than the corresponding 
day in Lhe belt through Georgia, 
Northern Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas, while in 
summer, when one would expect the 
heat of the South to be oppressive, 
the days through this Southern belt 
are an hour and eight minutes 
shorter than the days through the 
corresponding manufacturing belt 
of the North 

In other words, the Southern 
States have an hour more daylight 
in the winter, when they want it and 
it is worth having, and an hour less 
sunshine in the summer, when they 
dont need it and are glad to be re- 
lieved from it. It is this hour less 
daylight that makes the Southern 
summer so comfortable and enables 
if to escape the excessive heat of 
mudness of the climate and this long- 
er day throughout the winter in our 
the longer day in the North. The 
Southern States have a most im- 
portant bearing on the cost of labor 
and the expense of operation in in- 
dustry. 

When I first began to develop elec- 
tric light and power propositions 
and to build interurban railways in 
the South, I found that there was 
no standard of wges for mechanics 
and engineers or for linemen, motor- 
men and conductors. In order to 
get the best men locally, it was onl, 
necessary to pay 50 cents a day more 
than was being paid to the best men 
in the- local lumber mills. This 
brought us the best mechanics and 
the highest class of labor to work for 
the electric light, power and rail- 
way companies, at about half the 
wages that such companies paid in 


| 
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PRODUCTION BY 
ESTABLISHING UNIFORMITY 


You cannot expect a superin 
tendent to keep production 
figures up and labor costs 
down when the “breaks” are 
against him. 

Scott Testing Machines take 
i the guess work out of pro 
duction forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


It Costs 
No More 


to use 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


but your output looks 
better, feels better, and 


sells better. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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the Northern States. These men 
were all good, native-born Ameri- 
cans and nearly all of them proper- 
ty owners. They either owned cot- 
tages in the towns adjacent to the 
lumbers mills or farms nearby, 
which they had cultivated before 
going to work in the mills. [ soon 
learned that there was availabie 
throughout the South a large sup- 
ply of intelligent, native-born 
American workers, at wages much 
lower than prevailed anywhere in 
the North. I could not understand 
wages and undertook to find the 
wages and understood to find the 
reason. Few people realize how 
much the Northern factory is com- 
pelled in expend merely to keep the 
factory building warm during the 
winter, and few people realize how 
much the Northern worker is com- 
pelled to eat during the winter, just 
to keep up his bodily heat and keep 
warm. All this is absent in the 
South, The working people in the 
South do not need to eat heavy or 
rich food merely to keep themselves 
warm. All they need to eat is to 
keep up the energy thal they ex- 
pend m working, and this economy 
diet extends to the low cost of 
warming the homes in which the 
homes in which the workers tive. 
There are really few days through- 
out the winter in this Southern belt 
when it is necessary ‘o keep up fires 
merely to keep warm. 

The difference in the cost of liv- 
worker must spend for food, warm 
ing between what the Northern 
clothes and heating his house and 
what the same worker would have 
to spend keeping warm in the South 
is not less than $200 or $250 a vedr. 
If the Southern worker accepts a 
wage 25 per cent less [haa a worker 
in the same class gets in the Nortna, 
he is still about 45 per cent better 
paid im proportion to his cost of liv- 
ing. This low cost of labor ts a 
most important item to consider 
when one comes to develop the re- 
sources of the South. 

A considerable expense in a North- 
ern factory ts the lighting of the 
factory buildme during the short 
days of winter. but the Southern 
factory, with an hour more dayiigii, 
escapes most of this expense. The 
mildness of the winters in the South 
and the longer day make the general 
conditions under which men work 
far superior to the conditions in the 
North, ior there are many more 
open windows and better ventila- 
lion is possible without a great loss 
of heat, while outdoor work IS poOs- 
sible almost the whole winter 
through, without any distress. This 
is especially important to farmers, 
stoc«-raisers and the building 
trades. 

Whenever one undertakes lo de- 
velop industry, the first consiuera- 
lion is Lhe cost of power, and I was 
amazed at first al the high price of 
coal everywhere, with great deposits 
of anthracite in Arkansas and prenty 
of biluminous coal in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama. The coal 
actually went North, instead of 
South for industrial use. The rea- 
son for this lay in the fact that the 
coal rates to Northern points by ratl 
were only abou! half as high as for 
similiar mileage in the Southern di- 
reclion. Even now, the railroad 
rates on Southern coal have never 


FOR SALE 


We offer the following machinery subject to prior sale. 
Vay be inspected near Baltimore in operation atl present, bul 
offered for immediate delivers 
2 2-Beater Breaker Lappers, with feeders, Kitson make, $225.00 each. 
1-Beater Finisher Pickers, Kitson Make. 45-inch Pickers $175.00 
each. 
45-inch Lowell Cards, good clothing. 1907-1911, $125, S135, S150 
each. 
108 Del. Lowell Drawings, 6 del. per head, $12.50 per delivers 
612 x 6 Lowell Slubbers, 72 spindles each, $250.00 each. 
i 10 x5 Lowell Intermediates, 112 spindles each. $250.00 each 
i8 Lowell Spinning frames, 228 spind!es each, 7%-inch traverse, 
3-inch gauge, 24-inch ring and 2%-inch ring, $1.00 per spindle 
2 Lowell Warpers, 525 spool creels, $75 00 each. 


If interested write, phone or wire 
CHARLOTTE TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


07 Wilder Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. IL. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| Moreland Size, Inc. | 


“The Warps Best Friend’”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Bradley Stencil Machines 
Cut Ye in., % in., 1% in., and Oi! Stencil Board 
1¥% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
VROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI,. Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right-—-Buy af Shippers’ Suppiles 
MODEL J w 
rite for Samples 
cuts % in. Letters A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
Lines—Any Length] 106 Beekman St. New York 


) 
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Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
5) MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


been reduced as they have been in 
the coal tields of Kentucky, Indiana 
and Illinois to develop the manutac- 
facturers of Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland. But, in Mississippi, in 
which I had accidentally started, | 
found a peculiar growth of Missis- 
sippi m the last 15 vears even with- 
out low coal rates. Mississippi is 
the great vellow pine State and the 


waste from the saw mills has been 
a constant problem. Fire burned 
continuously merely to get rid of 


this waste. It not only was useless, 
but also was in the way. But, some- 
body conceived the happy thought 
of puilding a power house at the 
end of a saw mill and turning this 
waste into electric power The waste 
was turned into power, not on the 
basis of fuel value, but on the basis 
of a fraction of a cent per kilowatt- 
hour of eleetme produced, It 


was this kind of electricity that we 
generated and used at Laurel and 
Ellisville and at MeComb and Mag- 
nolia. Similar plants were in exist- 


ence in many places in the State, 
and in a number of places, like the 
great cotton mill at Laurel, collater- 
al industries were established mere- 


lv to use this power which practi- 
callv cost nothing. There are many 


places where such power is still 
available, though the construction 
of a power house would not be war- 


ranted unless there was enough 
limber still standing to keep that 
particular lumber mill running for 


25 years. But. now, it must compete 


with the hvdro-electric companies 
that are eovering the State with 
their transmission lines. 


When I tirst went South, the hy- 
dro-electric possibilities there were 


just beginning to be developed. 1 
had just completed an exhaustive 
study of the Hudson River Power 


Company for some New York clients 
and had found that the waterpowers 
of New York and New England would 
freeze up so tight every winter that 
the flow would practically vanish, 
and in nearly every instance it was 
hecessary te supplement the water- 
power plant by an equivalent steam 
plant. This called for a double in- 
vestment, half of which was bound 
lo be idle most of the time. There 
was no freezing in the south, and 
consequently no shut-off at the 
source of the supply of walter that 


furnishes Southern. power. In ad- 
dition to this, there was far more 
timber standing on the Southern 


slopes which, acting as a reservoir 


or holdback, saved water as it fell 
on the Southern hills. Bul, what was 
still more important was that the 


rainfall in the Southern States was 
almost twice as much as that in New 
York, and New England. So. I found 
not only that the waterpower plants 
in the South were more reliable 
‘han those in the North, but also 
that for any given area of watershed 
they wou:d develop almost twice as 
much power. I became convinced 
that the hvdro-electrie development 
of the southern States would ulti- 
mately draw there most of the 
plants now depending upon hydro- 
electric power in New York and 
New England. 


For at least 20 years, I have steadi- 
ly advised my clients and friends to 
invest in the South, feeling sure that 
they would profit thereby at least 
twice as much as they could possi- 
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bly profil from any equal investment! 
in the North. There can be no doubt 
that there will be in the near future 
an enormous movement of industry 
from the diffieult eonditions im the 
North to the milder and better con- 
ditions in our Southern States, with 
cheaper power, lower taxes. 


Why send cotton to New England 
to be manufactured, when no fac- 
tory in New England can operate as 


economically or under as good con- 
ditions as it can in the South? 


Wiv ship Southern iumber to 
Grand Rapids, when the furniture 
can be better made in the South, 


where the lumber is? 

Why ship hogs or cattle to Uin- 
cinnati, St. Louis or Chicago, when 
packing houses-at Memphis, Mobile 
or New Orleans can handle them as 
well. hetter”’ 

lam a Northern man and my pre- 
dilection for the South is the result 
of mv best judgment on the facts as 
| have found them. I have felt for 
a long time that, if these facts were 
generally known, many a struggling 


manufacturer in the North would 
savy “why waste any more time 
here? Let us move South, where 
the conditions are so much better 


and success easier.” 


— 


An Expectant Situation 


The 


lextile situation at presen! 
be an expectant the 
interes theing centered on the possi- 
bilities of finished goods sales during 
the next few weeks. The Textile 
World, by way of analysis, says i! 
is fully realized that the future po- 
sition of the whole market depends 
largely finished goods 
supp.ementing the active movemen! 
of gray goods, which has lately been 
laking place. There he 
some uncertainty among merchants 
us to Just how much may be expect 
mi from buyers who are entering 
the market for the finished produc! 
this month. Many beheve that job- 
bers are about to place 
orders, as it is pointed out that with 
inventory out of the way they will 
be ready to operate, and that ther 
present stocks are much depleted 
Others do not share this view, and 
believe that jobbers will be consery- 


one. 


on sales of 


appears 


ative in covering their immediate 
needs More confidence is veneralls 
fell in the future activity of the 
cutting-up trade. The fact that 
cuttlers-up have shown interest in 


many different lines lately is taken 
as a good sign, by merchants, that 
large orders will be placed when a 


price is agreed upon. The cutting 
up trade has already been willing 
to do business at lower Prices, bu 
sellers consider their prices low 


enough as Lhey are and are hloding 
firm with the idea in mind thal 
buyers will act when they are con 
vinced beyond doubt that busines 
can not be done al any reduction, 
Charlotte Observer. 


For Sale 

shades new Emmons twine 
harness for 36 or 40 inch Mode! 
KE. Draper loom. Used in making 
sliey goods. In original box, never 
been uncrated. At a bargain. UI 
interested, write K. M.. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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PoLK 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 


different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compliers— Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mali Advertising 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPINNIBG RINGS 


.¥ 


TRAVELLER 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


= 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 
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the September Government 
Coton report was issued if touched 
-3.90c, but ten days later it had drop- 
ped 
Large Cloth Production. 

Feom that period until after the 
middle of December the staple rang- 
mi between 19¢ and 20c and the trade 
was slow in manifesting confidence 
n the value or its stability. 

lor the first nine months of the 
vear sales of cloth ran substantially 
ahead of.the very large production, 
amplilied by night and day opera- 
lions in many Southern mills. After 
the cotton report in September was 
trading fell off substan- 
tial aecrease in the unfilled orders 
on the books and some increase of 
stocks in hand. 

fhe swing of prices in the cotton 


yoods market 


issued cloth 


during the year was 
not as violent as in sOme of the 
afler-war years. A standard 


cloth had opened at 6%c a 
had advanced by March 15 to 7c, ana 
a month later was back to the open- 
ng price By September it had 
reached 9%c, the high point of the 
vear, and on December 15 had drop- 
ped back to 7%c, from which point 
it rose moderately and steadily vt} 
fair sized sales. 
Kilects of Co-operation. 


Competition for busines’ kept 


prices very close on many of the 
linished lines. This was noticeably 
true o fwide sheetings, towels, col- 


towels, cot- 
and bleached 
made and more than the 
volume of high priced quali- 
lies was distributed. 

lhrough the etforts of the Asso- 
clation of Cotton ‘Textile Merchants 
and the Cotton-Textile Institute the 
statisical condition of the imdustry 
was made very plain to manufac- 
turers. ‘lo avoid the further aceu- 
mulation Of stocks in advance of de- 
mana, curtailment of the ‘ulputl Wis 
at first taken up individually and by 
the middle of December there was 
20 per cent less production in sheet- 
print cloths and fine platn 
combed goods gome on. 

Raw Silk Consumption Large. 

Cotton mills in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and a few in 


irue of 
fon 


goods were 


wide sheetings., 
ginghams 


iis, 


Massachusett- 
posted notices of a 10 per cent re- 
duction in weges, but at the 
of the year this policy was not be- 
me generally followed. In the larg- 
er centers of production the oultpul 
wus being curtailed more drastically 
and if was hoped that a general 
reauction might be avoided. 


close 


wage 


Raw silk consumption and delivy- 
ery in the first half of the year 
broke all previous records. But 
Japan silks declined to the lowest 


price for several years, and under a 
parity oi $5 per pound for some of 
the standard grades. 

The fabric trade suffered consid- 
erably from an overproduction of 
the medium and lower price quali- 
lies and the season in silks fo 
spring and summer was less satis- 
factory in profits than for a long 
time. The production of silk hosiery 
was vastiy increased and became 
highly competitive. In the latter 
part of the year the Japanese Goy- 
ernment offered its support to raw 


silk dealers and reelers and it is be- 


lieved thal greater stability in prices 
for the fiber will be seen in the com 
ing spring. 


Linens and Burlaps. 


While the experience of the past 
vear in the silk trade was somewhat 
il selback, compared with the 
prosperity of after-war years, there 
s no reason to doubt the continued 


Very large consumption of silk In 
that country tol adress purposes. 
Due to high Costs of production 


abroad the 
moderately 


linen trade 


was only 
during the 
The consumption of damasks 
comparatively and the 
dress linen moder 
linens and 

in large 
channe!s if 
prices 


year 

was small 
business was of 

afte proportions Fancy 
handkerchief linens sold 
steadily in producing 
volume, but although 
was very difficull and oftentimes 
impossible for merchants 

replacement cost 
jurlap shipments were less last 
vear than im the year preceding, 
there being a lessened consumption 
in the bag trade. Resistance to the 
high prices and the speculative con- 
ditions of sale in Calcutta was con- 


here 


sell atl 


stant.—lournal of Commerce. 
Paul Blanchard 
Paul tlanshard. while not an 
authority, writes voluntarily on 
labor eondifions in the Southern 
cotton mills. He is just one of the 


multituae of yuard- 
iIndusirial 
South Is 


self-appointed 
South in its 
Generally the 
familiar with what is being said Dy 
Mr. Blanshard and others. It is much 
the same, and all of the same school 
Of dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the South is working oul 
ifs own industrial salvation. 


ians of the 


progress. 


Perhaps no part of the world, cer- 
fainlv no people on earth. have ac- 
cepted with fair composure such 
volumes of advice upon how they 
shall conduct their own affairs, as 
the south... and the inereot. 


folks 


\t the same time being there 1s a 
pertect flood of literature on condi- 
tions im the cotton mills of the 
South. There has always been a fair 


amount of such literature, but since 
ihe South has attracted wide inter- 
est and attention by its industrial 
progress and is competing success- 
fully with other parts of the coun- 
iry in textiles, there is increasing 
insistence that we accept the views 
of outsiders and do things as Lhey 
say should be done. It is amazing 
that we continue on the even tenor 
of our way. 

The Southern cotton mill is a de- 
velopment of the South. All condi- 


lions may not be ideal, but it is a 
record of progress. Spartanburg 
Herald. 


Troco Lubricating Company Enters 
Textile Field. 


fhe Troeco Lubricating 
of Philadeiphia, Pa. 
of ftiuid and semi-fluid oils and 
greases, has decided to enter lie 
textile eld and has located (icorge 
Dodds at Charlotte as their south- 
ern representative. 

Mr. Dodds, was formerly with the 
Keystone Lubricating Company, and 
has had long experience with 
and greases, 


Company, 
manufacturers 


27 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
ce. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 


903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Greatly Reduced Fares 
It Costs Less 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
Southern Railway System 


The Safest 
The Most Comfortable 
The Most Reliable 


Round trip tickets on sale be- 
tween Stations distance 150 miles 
less. 

Tiekets sold at one and a third 
fare with limit one day from date 
of sale 

Tickets sold at one and a 
fare with limit 


half 


live days from 


date of sale. 

For further information eall on 
southern Railway System ticket 
agents, or write 


RK. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GREIST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist ManufacturingCo. 
New Haven, Conn. 


{ 
Orders-Inquiries 
| Can be 
secured 
PY 
| 5 
~~ 
| 
DIAMOND FINISH 
| 


Jor 
COTTO 


Deering, 
79-83 Leonard Street 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


illiken & Co., Inc. 


New York 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


New York 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia 
Francisco 


Boston St. Joseph 
Chicago Shanghia (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadetphia office: Drexel Building 


Wabena Mills, Lexington, N 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street New York 
New England office: Middleton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Milis: 
Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audry Spinning Co., 
Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C.., 
'. White Mall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
Greenville, S. C., Osage Mfg. Co., 


Carroliton, Ga.. 


Hermitage Cotton Mills. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods | 


New York. The goods 
markets were generally slow during 
the week, bul the character of trad- 
ing showed some improvement and 
indicated thaf more active business 
is developing. Sales of gray goods 
were small and some price Conces- 


colton 


sions on goods in second hands were 
Wide sheetings and bleached 
were quiet, put steady. Vers 
little new business was reported it} 
flannels have 


noted 


vinghams. Sales ol 
been only moderate. 
Production of sheetings and print 
cloths has been materially reduced 
and fine goods output is to De pul 
on a basis of about 20 per cent of 
normal,.beginning this week. 

Giray goods were quiet, but mills 
held quotations steady and rejected 
hids on some substantail quantities 
where concessions were required. 
Smal! prin cloths and 
sheetings were made, second hands 
moving a few goods and rewlls taking 
a part of the limited busmess pass- 
ing. There was a lack of desive in 
several quarters to take orders al 
prices which were considered the 
markel. There were sales of near- 
bv 64x60s at 8c,. a few holding for 
ic and 4c more, and bids out for 
quantities up to 15,000 pieces at 7%c. 
which were rejected. Small sales 
of 80 squares second hand were at 
io%e and 10%c was also paid. The 
68x72s were found at 8%&c, but were 
scarce and 9c tight the first hand 
market. For the 60x48s buvers paid 
6%c for several lots and 10s for the 
72x76s. Occasional sales of of 8.20 
vard double cuts were at 54ec. 

Chief interest in sheetings seemed 
to be in the 6.15 yard. Reports were 
that large f 


sales of 


quantities of the 40 
squares count could have been sold 
for delivery into the summer, if 
available alt 5% net. These bids, 
clinded everywhere, with the mar- 
however, were reported as being de- 
ket holding at 5%-net. for 3t-inen 
5.00 vard, 6% net was paid for small 
lots. Certain zoods were heard ai 
three-quarters, but seven-eighths 
was the general asking price; 5.50 
vard al 65% net; 4.70 vard at 7% nel; 
37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard at 8%, 
net: 56x60, 4.00 vard heard at 9% 
'o five-eighths net; 36-inch, 5.00 yard 
reported at 7 5-16 net and also at 
one-quarter net, with a number of 
sellers holding for three-eighths; 36- 
inch, 3.00 vards at 10% net; 40-inch. 
3.60 vard quoted at 10% net; 40-inch. 
ward at and at five-eighths 
net: 40-inch, 3.75 yard quoted at ¥Y 
net, 

The tire fabric market has been 
fairly aclive in some quarters with 
inquiry involving several miilion 
pounds of cords and chafer fabric. 
There was a report of some spot 23s 
5-3 ply cords selling for 43¢. 

air business in the belter makes 
of 128x68 combed broadcloths has 
heen noled in a few centers since 
Wednesday of this week. For de- 
liveries February-March-April, buy- 
ers paid 17, 17% and 17% cents, de- 
pending upon the make. At these 
prices about 30,000 pieces were un- 
derstood to have been moved. 


The earded broadcloth situation 
held about unchanged. Second hands 
Were reported have sold SOrie 
aft 11 cents: in trst hands 
one-eighth to one-quarter had been 
the last quotations. For 80x60s, 0% 
rents and for 10% 
seemed the best, 


cents 


A few combed pongee sales were 
made, these including 338 inch con- 
struction by mill number, at 12%c. 
The 34 inch 72x100s are quoted i2c¢ 
to 1246c and the 38 inch 14s to 1[4\%e. 
several smaller lots of combed 
broadcloth were taken, one of the 
better makes of 128x68s at 17%4e and 
pima 120x64s two ply by single al 
Ge. The best grades of 144x764 sold 
in a small wav at 19¢ and other 
makes held for and isc. 

There were sales of dobby H4x44s 
ravon and cotton mixtures at 16¢ on 
contract and 64x48s at 7c. 
domestic ravon. 


made of 

The usual price on 
fo almost any quality in: the mar- 
64x44s plain was {5c which applied 
kel, both or spot and contract de- 
livery, The 64x48s plam hela at 
for foreign and for do- 
mestic ravon filling. 

There has been somewhat more 
doing in piques which were advanc- 
edt toe a vard during the day foilow- 
ing a similar rise recentiy. Produc- 
ers of these goods find mills sold up 
through February, the usual con- 
struction being the 17 or 18 wale. 
here was a report of a fair amount 
of spot and quick goods being sold, 
ihis appiving, it was stated, to some 
the poorer goods. 

lhere was very little interest in 
the Fall River print cloth market 
during Lhe week and the period was, 
in fact, one. of the quietest In some 
months. ‘Fhe sales will hardly reach 
25.000 pieces, buyers showing but 
little destre for goods except fox 
filling-in purposes. 
ACTIVITY 


Despite the in- 
mills have held firm on 
quotations and even asked advances 
where small quantities were wanted 
for quick shipments. 

Curtatiment reached the peak last 

eek, With production reaching be- 
‘ween oo and 40 per cent of normal. 
Tie shutting down oi machinery in 
the print cloth group 
with very little accumulation § of 
goods. The loom stoppage is con- 
siderable and preparatory machin- 
ery idleness is in keeping with ioom 
curtailment, 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch. 64x64s 6 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 644 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray Goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 836 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s SRA 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 11 


Dress ginghams 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd. 56x 


16% a18% 


60s 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Tieckings, 8-02. 
Denims 18 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 


Kid finished cambrics Si%4a 9% 
Standard prints 8% 


| 
4 
| 
4 
ba 
Atlanta 
‘ > 
— 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—While the im- 
provement that was expected in the 
yarn market after the opening of the 
vear has been very slow to develop, 


the trade continues hopeful thal 
active buying will soon be under 
way. Inquiry last week was slightly 
better and the volume of small on 


business wus somewhat better 
The December production of carded 
varns was considerably lower and 
with the curtailment that is to be 
put into effect at the close of this 
week, it is expected that the situa- 
Lion will show Buy 
ers have been limiting their orders 
fo a minimum quantity for many 
weeks and most of them are thought 
fo need supplies. They have shown 
a continual lack of contidence = in 
varn prices and have delayed pur- 
chasing as much as possible. With 
this fact in mind, yarn producers 
believe that the potential demand ts 
strong and may be expected to dle- 
velop actively before much longer. 

In the meanwhile, the state of the 
trade is generally quiet. Spinners 
of carded yarn are holding 
generally firm and intent on 
refusing business for future deli 
ery at the present low prices. Pro- 
duction is being controlled more 
generally than was expected and ts 
expected to be a big factor in bring- 
ing better conditoins. 


strength, 


prices 
Seer) 


Actual sales of combed yarn have 
shown very little increase At the 
same time, the downward trend of 
prices seems to have been stopped 
and the demand from knitters and 
mercerizers was Slightly better las! 
week. The weakness in staple col- 
ton has been an important factor in 
holding up combed yarn business. 
but it now appears that the decline 
in both cotton and combed 
prices has reached the bottom. 

Southern Two-ply Chain Warps 


yarn 


31 
10s 31% 
2s 32% 
16s 34 
0s 36 
24s 39 
26s 40 
30s 41% 
40s 50 
40s ex, 54 
Os 64 

Southern Two-ply Skeins. 

Rs 31 
10s 
12s 32 
33 
16s 34 
0s 36 
24s 39 
41% 
36s 48 
40s 50 
40s ex. 54 
50s 63 
60s 73 

Ss 
10s 83 
12s 34 
16s 35 
0s 37 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 

10s 31% 
12s 324% 
l4s 
168 34 


= = 
20s 36 
24s 38 
26s 39 
30s 42 
40s 50 

Southern Single Skeins. 

6s 31 

Rs 31 
10s 31% 
12s 32 
l4s 33 
l6s 34 
20s 35} 
228 36 
24s 38 
26s 40 
308 41° 

Southern Frame Cones. 

Ss 31 
10s 
12s 
14s 
l6s 33 
208 34% 
24s 35 
26s 36 
28s 37 
30s* 37% 
30s 39% 
40s 52 ke 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, etc.— 

Two-ply 

16s 48 
20s .50 
30s 58 
26s 63 
40s 64 
50s 74 
608 2 
70s 95 
SOs 1.05 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 41 
i2s 2 
l4s 43 
13s 44 
20s 45 
22s 46 
24s 49 
26s 51 
28s 53 
32s 55 
348 56 
36s 59 
38s 61 
40s 62 
50s 73 
60s 
708 95 


Durham Hosiery Colors 
Durham Hosiery Mills report the 
five best selling colors for the past 
three weeks, in the sheer and ser- 
vice weights, as follows: 
Sheer: Gunmetal, grain, 
nude, dust and mirage. 
Service: Champagne, nude, grain, 
‘lust and gunmetal. 


french 


Working on Rayon Plant. 


Burlington, N. C.—Work on Bur- 
linglons new rayon plant is being 


pushed forward, despite cold and 
rain. ‘The foundation is done and 
steel girders are being placed for 


the roof. Placing of the machinery 
is a matter of only a few days now. 

Contractor A, F. McNally, who has 
been here only a few weeks, has had 
a large force of efficient men on the 
job. It has been said that this speed 
of the work is due to the fact that 
blue prints were complete when Al- 
bert M. Johnson, of Chicago, said to 
he chief owner, named Burlington as 
his choice of a loeation. 


Be 


Fro 


m the Cotton to the Knitter” 


American Yarn 
Processing Company 


General Office 


MOUNT HOLLY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 


throughout the season. 


Our Processing Plant is in 


charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 


this special work. 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission 


j 


Merchants 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


Cotton Brokers Representin 
We have personal representative in the 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Reliable Shippers 
est to find the cotton which mills 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the 


Preserve the 


IGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 


PINNING 


29 
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For Sale For Quick Sale +4 == 17 
EMM) Dixon NO \ddiustable = = 
aris 40-ine ine == == 
Saddles and Stirrups, new 21 W hitin Cards, 40-inch, t2-ineh == == » 
800 Allen Wooden Head Beams, == == 
i8 Delivery Whitin Drawing, 6 = == 
head with 54%” bar- | = == 
rel, new ends back, 12-inch collers, = = M . 
Small lot of Allen Beam ined monger Speeders, self-bal- = any years of highly satisfactory service in == 
oo” ancing rail, 160 spindles each, 2 == 
Heads diam head == == 
3% gauge, | fei Colored and White Goods Cotton Mills == 
3000 Me ‘nide i Slubbers, 11 x 5%, 72 spindles == == 
+1 Lowell cards, 40 inches wide, eir endorsement by leading bleacheries, 
Whitin Spoolers, 160 spin and mill sales agents— 
dies each, for tilling wind, 
new 1993 f0-ineh roving cans. Such vi 
ah Witte Cards 12” collers 8.00) 4 x 5 spools, wooden heads. uch vital facts prove the genuine merit and 


heads. 


“7 

hitin inning Frames 4),000 8-inch Warp bobbins, for 
pindle ow” medium Whitin Gravity spin- 
dies 


i Easton and Burham spoolers, 


the never-failing dependability of — 
wueht at exceedingly low prices M“) spindles, 4 x 6 spool. 


ali 
Olfered for Sale complete == 
rhe machinery equipment con- \ll above machinery in first class == =} 
“IST (yi condition ani ean he hought at =| 
Weaving. Dyeing and Finishing sacrifice, subject tO prior sale or == 


Si) 4 x 6 Spools, metal 


\ll above machinery ¢an_ be 


Machinery otf the Puritan Mills. othe disposition, O. B. mill == = 
Favelteville, N. . This machin floor, Southern shipping point. == 


ry can be spected at the mul == | 
and close price will be given JAS. A. WALKER L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 

Wire or write C. A. Hamuiton POR 294 == 
ire Bin tan Mills, kavettey lle New York 


= Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry = 

Wanted Superintendent Available f- Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers == 

Position as cotton classer, Yarn superintendent wil] he = 

perienced eclasser and ipler and available position beh. ict. 16 : 

graduate of Charlotle Colton vears’ experience, 4 years as. SU- =m 

school. References furnished. W. perintendent. rextile college L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEW YORK.RN.Y. pit 

| Cross. 1916 7th Ave.. Columbus, framing Rest reterences trom = 
Ga former emplovers. est of rea- 


sons. for desiring change. X. Y.. 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


sts Textile Sulphuric Acid 


"8 deliveries, late model Saco- Office Manager Wanted 

Lowell Drawing. rolls, Vian rood address. habits. 

12" coilers. Address “Drawing,” | | young, efficient, — experienced Made specially for the textile industry 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. Capable of managing general de- 


tails of office of well established 
fextile machimerv manutacturing lank ( ars Drums boy 

plant. Experienced in bookkeep or ar S 
Wanted ing. letter writing etc. state 
quaiineations, as suggested, nam- 


One good loom fixer for Draper 


ing salarv wanted to start with ~ th 
looms Apply J. A. Koss, Ove (iive references. Splendid op- ou ern 
SEP) of Weaving. Williamson portunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress (ottice Vanager, CATR south 


ils, Charleston, Agricultural Chemical Corp. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get ra ies the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ul weaving. 


RES|I TS SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas, Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C.., 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion W. H. Gibson W. T. Osteen W. W. Greer 


| | > 
| i | 
} 


